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Art. I. The Hiftory of England, from the earlieft Accounts to the Revo- 
lution in 1688. By William Smith, M.D. 8vo. 2 Vols. 125. 
bound. Owen. 1771. 


T is pleafant to remark the acrimonious cenfure with which 

this hiftorian, in the introduction to his work, has men- 
tioned thofe learned and ingenious men, who have gone before 
him in delineating the hiftory of this ifland. We are curfed, he 
obferves, with-a variety of hiftorical authors, who have de- 
{cribed, in different and confMadiftory colours, the moft emi- 
nent perfonages, and who have reprefented the moft moment- 
ous tranfactions, with a train of falfe and inconfiftent circum- 
ftances. He accounts, it feems, as nothing the penetration of 
Brady, the laborious refearches of Tyrrel, the induftry and 
knowledge of Carte, the eloquence, the dignity, and the pre- 
cifion of Hume*. He fancies, that he has greater capacity, 
and has had better opportunities of information, than thefe 
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* Having taken occafion to differ from Dr. Robertfon in relation 
to the origin of the Scots, our Author expreffes his opinion of that 
hiftorian in the following modeft and polite terms : 

‘ Indeed, our modern Scottifh hiftorian, Dr. Robertfon, is no 
romancer; I with I could likewife fay no ftory-teller, for he gives 
himfelf no trouble about the ancient Scots: It did not anfwer his 
purpofe to dive into the antiquity of the Scottifh nation: no matter 
to him from whence, or at what time they came to this ifland ; 
his readers may believe, they came from the moon in the days of 
Noah for what he cares. His intention certainly was to ingratiate 
himfelf with the Englith ; and, like a mercenary writer, to prefent 
the public with an account of a few modern reigns, in which he 
advances many well-dreffed falfehoods. Indeed his fpurious brats 
are fet off with all the fuperb trappings of elegance of ftyle and 
purity of diction ; but thefe will not excufe him in the eyes of his 
difcerning readers, when he attempts to impofe upon their under- 
ftandings, falfe, fcandalous, and malicious reports,’ ‘s 
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celebrated writers; and he does not fcruple to infinuate that 
his performance will correct and fupply their defects and omif- 
fions, and explain, with a perfpicuity hitherto unknown, the 
nature and form of our conftitution, with the controverted and 
problematical parts of our hiftory. 

But notwithftanding the lofty exordium with which our 
Author has introduced his performance, we fcruple not to pro- 
nounce, that ic poflefles no kind of merit. Unaided by re- 
cords, or ability, and even without the affiftance of prior com- 
pofitions, which he’ has ventured to condemn, he has haftily 
thrown together a compilation of Englifh affairs ; in which, to 
extreme vanity, and grofs ignorance, he has joined the moft 
unmanly and ijliberal prejudices. As an advocate for the di- 
vine and indefeafible right of kings, he inculcates the moft 
flavifh principles. A fovereign he confiders as the vicegerent 
of the Deity, and he imagines, that no ats of oppreffion, 
however atrocious, can invalidate his authority. The fubject 
muft yicld to him, in every inftance, the moft fubmiffive obe- 
dience. In confequence of thefe bafe and exploded maxims, 
he aflerts, that the liberties we enjoy were extorted from our 
monarchs. ‘Ihe ancient and inconteftable privileges of the 
people he reprefents as groundlefs and vifionary. The transfer 
of the crown to the duke of Normandy he treats as a conqueft. 
The Adagna Charta and the Cha de Firefla were, in his opi- 
nion, the fruits of impiety and febellion. The revival of the 
reprefentation of the Commons under Henry III. he mentions 
as an ufurpation. The foundation of our excellent conftitu- 
tion, he afcribes to conceffions exacted by force, or purchafed 
by fraud. 

While his narrow prepoflefions have feduced him to run 
counter to the whole tenor of our hiftory, he has not been 
able to give any value to his work, by elegance of manner, or 
the charms of compofition. Under every afpect in which it 
can be viewed, it exhibits the moft glaring marks of incapacity 
and weaknets. 

As a f{pecimen of its execution, we fhall prefent to our 
readers the account which it gives of the trial and death of 
Charles I. 

‘ The Independents being mafters of all, a committee was 
appointed, 23d Lecember, to draw up a falfe and treafonable 
charge againit the king. Now the height of all iniquity and 
fanatical extravagance draws on. But the narration of fuch 
daring impiety, fuch fhocking barbarity, as the public trial and 
executicn of {fo pious, fo juft, fo merciful, fo brave a prince, 
by the hands of his own fubjects, is too grievous and infup- 
portable a fubject to dwell long upon it. 

© After 
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© After the charge, colonel Harrifon, the fon of a butcher, 
a moft furious enthufiaft of the army, was fent with a ftrong 
uard to conduct the king to London. In the mean time an 
ordinance had pafled in the Lower Houfe, for a High Court of 

uftice fo called, to try the king for high treafon, though he 
himfelf was the only perfon againft whom high treafon could 
be committed. But the Lords, then remaining to fit in the 
houfe, few and weak as they were, unanimoufly rejected it. 
However, the Rump of the Commons proceeded without thems 
and locked up their door againft them; who, by this time, 
through their many other weak and wicked compliances, had 
rendered themfelves ufelefs, as their fellow-rebels in the Lower 
Houfe voted them. 

¢ And now, with unparalleled unprecedented impudence, a 
pack of deteftable mifcreants, with Bradfhaw their prefident, 
prefume to fit in judgment upon their fovereign, and to con- 
demn him to death for high treafon, who, by our law, can 
perfonally do no wrong, and is exempt from any earthly 
pun:fhment. 

‘ The king’s behaviour, during the laft period of his life, 
does great honour tohis memory. In all his appearances before 
thofe infamous villains, and moft execrable of all created be- 
ings, who called themfelves his judges, (for three times was he 
produced before them, and as often he declined their jurifdic- 
tion, and pleaded his own caufe,) he never forgot his part, 
either as a prince or asa man. Firm and intrepid, he main- 
tained, in each reply, the utmoft per{picuity and juftnefs, both 
of thought and expreffion. Mild and equitable he rofe into 
no paffion at that unufual authority, which was aflumed over 
him. His foul, without effort or affectation, feemed only to 
remain in a fituation familiar to it, and to look down with con= 
tempt on all the efforts of human malice and iniquity. The 
mott fhocking inftances of rudenefs and familiarity he bore 
with meeknefs and ferenity. The foldicrs, initigated by their 
fuperiors, and being inceflantly plied with prayers, fermons, 
and exhortations, were brought, though with difficulty, to 
cry out for juftice. Poor fouls! faid the king to one of his 
attendants, for a little money they would do as much againft 
their commanders. Some of them were permitted to go to the 
utmoft length of brutal infolence, and to fpit in his face as he 
was conveyed along the paflage to the court. 

‘ ‘To the indelible fcandal of this nation, and amazement of 
all the world, that fo much virtue, in a civilized country, 
could ever meet with fo fatal a cataftrophe, the royal martyr, 
of whom the world was not worthy, was condemned to fuffer 
death, and the unparalle'ed murder and parzicide was commit- 
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ted, 30th January, 1649, O.S. Wonder, O heavens! and 
be aftonifhed, O earth ! 

« Yet itmuft be remembered, that fome of the moft eminent 
of the nobility, namely the Earl of Southampton, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, and the Earl of Lindfay, 
to their immortal honour, did not only offer themfelves as hof- 
tages, but even to fuffer in his ftead.— 

‘ Amidft all the convulfions of this kingdom, we find nothing 
to be equalled, to be mentioned with the trouble, rebuke and 
blafphemy of this day. There has been a weaknefs and a ty- 
ranny of princes; there have been murmurs and a madnefs of 
the people. Tumultuous times, infurreGtions, civil wars, and 
dreadful battles ; plots, aflaffinations, poifons, and the graves 
of princes made in prifons; but no court of law, no palace- 
gate, no {caffold, axe, and noon-day fun : thefe were the accom- 
plifhments of wickednefs, that were referved to blacken this 
epoch. The crime of this day was beyond all example of an- 
cient or modern times, and was, as the voice of the nation in 
parliament declared it, a moft impious and execrable murder. 
We do renounce, abominate, and proteft againft that impious 
fact, the execrable murder, and moft unparalleled treafon, 
committed againft the facred perfon and life of our fovereign ; 
and as a lafting monument of our inexpreffible deteftation and 
abhorrence of this villainous and abominable fat, we meet on 
this anniverfary day of fafting and humiliation, to implore the 
mercy of God, that neither the guilt of that facred and inno- 
cent blood, nor thofe other fins by which God was provoked 
to deliver up both us and our king into the hands of cruel and 
unreafonable men, may at any time hereafter be vifited upon 
us or our pofterity. 

¢ Murder, where it is fimple, and of the meaneft of our 
feliow-creatures, is the moft unnatural and moft inhuman 
offence. To fhed innocent blood, was what the law of Nature 
and reafon of mankind did ever abominate and reftrain : no na- 
tion, ever fo barbarous, looked upon murder with indifference. 
Among our Saxon anceftors, there were, indeed, pecuniary 
compofitions for fhedding of blood, a cuftomary Weregild or 
Blodewite, a mul& and forfeiture of goods or money, in pro- 
portion to the quality or value of the dead perfon. Luitur 
etiam homicidium certo armentorum aut pecorum numero; recipitque 
fatisfaftionem totus * domus. Tacitus de Mor. German. But the 
true caufe of accepting fuch a flight compenfation for life, was 
grounded on the mean ftate of villains and bondmen, whofe 
blood was not thought to deferve the blood of the lord or the 





* Tacitus fays univer/a domus, 
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free tenant. And when the blodewite did afterwards extend 
to making fine for the death of freemen, and even of thanes or 
nobles, yet then it was for the cafual misfortune, and the man- 
flaughter, not the deliberate malice of plotting to take away 


a life. Qui volens hominem ccciderit morte multatur Leg. Aloredi 


regis. Cades manifefia funt jure humano inexpiabilia, Canuti 
Leges, num. ©1. ¢. 6. ’ 

‘ By our prefent conftitution, the life of every fubject is a 
public truft, and the party himfelf cannot difpofe of it. So 
tender are our laws in cafes of blood, that for a private perfon 
of the greateft dignity to kill, except in felf-defence, the vileft 
beggar, the moft notorious malefaétor, the very condemned 
criminal, is murder in the eye of the law. In cafes of murder, 
there is no mitigation in being only acceflary, they all become 
principles in it; and left there fhould be any connivance by the 
relations of the murdered perfon with the murderers, the pro- 
fecution lies in the name of the common parent. And left by 
fome default in the firft procefs, the guilty fhould happen to be 
acquitted, there lies a remedy of appeal, by the wife or heir- 
male, to fecure the execution of juftice on the notorious 
offender, not to be obftructed by a pardon, pending the appeal. 
Such a fafeguard to the lives of men, are the laws of England, 
above any other conftitution in the world. And when the 
meaneft fubjec&t is fo defended and preferved, what greater re- 
gard muft needs be had to the life of the fupreme magiftrate ? 
The firft a€& upon our rolls, declarative of treafonable offences, 
makes it undoubted treafon to compafs or imagine the death of 
our Lord the king. So nicely tender are our laws of the fove- 
reign prince’s life, above all other confiderations in the world, 
that the very thought or imagination of fo doing would be 
liable to all the penalties of treafon. But thofe horrid mifcre- 
ants, in ridicule of our laws, pretended to try and condemn 
their royal mafter, by forms of law, and executed their fen- 
tence in the face of the fun, as a fpetacle to the whole world, 
and in defiance of Heaven. 

Die No prince’s character is more varioufly defcribed, accord- 
ing to the different principles on the one fide, and prejudices 
on the other. But it is no wonder that thofe, who brandifhed 
rebellious arms in the field, and afterwards dipped their hands 
in the blood of the Lord’s anointed, did endeavour to blacken 
his reputation, in excufe of their own actions againft him. 
Nor is it ftrange, if men of the fame diabolical fpirit do ftill 
load his memory with the moft odious calumnies of popery and 
arbitrary power ; and impudently ridicule his fufferings, be- 
caufe he lived the ornament, and died the martyr of the Englifh 
church and monarchy. 
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‘ God alone is an infallible judge and difcerner of the heart { 
he only beholds, with an unerring eye, the uprightnefs or ob» 
liquity of human thoughts and intentions ; therefore none but 
he can abfolutely and decifively pronounce of any perfon, that 
he is either holy or fincere, or wicked or profane. But we muft 
form our judgment from the outward actions ; and wherefoever 
we find a regular condud, where all the duties to God and man, 
as far as we can obferve, are exactly and punctually difcharged ; 
wlicre the?e are no vifible infractions of divine or human laws, 
we are to look upon the perfon fo qualified as a great, good, 
and virtuous man. Whoever impartially confiders the royal 
martyr’s conduct froin his afcending the throne to his martyr- 
dom, muft be forced to give him the character of great, good, 
and glorious. His devotion to God was regular, and couitant 
both in public and private, and that not cold and formal, but 
with an inflamed zeal and affection. ‘The fplendor of an earthly 
crown did not make him neglect alia for a heavenly one, 
In the midit of ihe higheft plenty, and all the means of grati- 
fying a fenfual appetite, he was remarkably temperate, chafle 
and fober. His conjugal affetion has been even imputed as a 
crime ; for he was an inviolable obferver of the matrimonial- 

ow. And if we confider him in the latt fcene of his life, in 
his behaviour both before and at the fcaffold, we may obferve 
an admirable compofition of Chriftizn meeknefs and royal 
grandeur ; how, under the extrem ieft preflures, he never could 
be prevailed with to do any thing unb cooing either the Chrif- 
tian or the King. The merit of this prince, bath in public and 
private life, may ‘with advantage be fet in oppofition to any menarch 
or citizen, which the annals of avy age or nation can prefent to us. 
7 fecms, indeed, to be the complete model of that perfect characier, 

ich, under the denomination of a fage and wife man, plilofephers 
hate been fond of delineating, rather as a ficlion of their imagination, 
than in hopes of ever feeing it reduced to practice 5 ; fo happily were 
all bis virtues tempered together, Ss wifely were trey blended, and fo 
powerfull) did cach prevent the other from exceeding its proper 
tounds. He knew how to conctliate the mof? enterprizing fpirit with 
the coolef? moderation *, His character, both im public and pri- 
vate life, is almoft without biemifh. He feems to have pof- 

felled every accompiifhment both of body and mind, which 
deel a man either eftimable or amiable. His elocution was 
eafy, perfuafive, and at command. He was a fincere friend, 
an eafy, polite, and alfable companion; carried a_ princely 





* The paffage in Italics is copied from Hume, and forms a part 
of the character of Alfred. Our Author, though a copious tran- 
fcriber, makes no acknowledgment of obligations of this kind. 
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dignity, without pride and haughtinefs ; was learned without 

edantry ; was orthodox without fuperftition ; was brave inthe 
field, and wife in council; compoled in the moft perplexed 
cafes; modeft in profperity, and great in adverfity. But fhould 
I attempt to enumerate his virtues, they would fill up many 
pages : therefore, without entering farther into the particulars 
of fo exemplary a charaéter, which cannot be comprehended in 
a few words, we may venture to fay with Clarendon, That he 
was the worthieft gentleman, the deft mafter, the beft friend, 
the beft hufband, the beft father, the beit chriitian, that the 
age, in which he lived, produced. We have the warrant of 
authority, both in church and flate, to pronounce him inno- 
cent, and a glorious martyr; while his enemics are declared a 
pack of mifcreants, as far from being true proteftants, as they 
were from being good fubjects. And this may ferve for a cer- 
tain teft of the true friends and enemies of the church of Eng- 
Jand, that he cannot be a friend to our church or ftate, who is 
an enemy to the royal martyr Charles I. 

‘ I have told you, in a few words, what Charles I. was: 
now I tell you, in as few, what he was not. He was no wax 
or ftraw king: he was not a prince that is the dupe of his fer- 
vants, and underftands neither his own weaknefs nor ftrength ! 
a prince incapable of making himfelf either .feared or beloved. 
He was eafy and gentle ; but was nor led by his minifters as a 
flock of fheep by their fhepherd. He was not a child in coun- 
cil; a ftranger to the army. In fine, he was not a prince, 
with few vices in his heart, or rather in his conftitution, but 
with all manner of defects in his underttanding.—— 

‘ The king’s ftatue, in the Exchinge, was thrown down, 
and on the pedeftal thefe words were infcribed: Exit Tyrannus, 
regum ultimus; The tyrant is gone, the laf of the kings. 

‘ Torun over all the miferies, all the fcenes of diftraCtion 
and confufion that followed this abomination of wickednefs, 
would be a new fuflering, unlefs it were to admire and adore 
the goodnefs of God in our deliverance; that our Jegal mo- 
narchy, deftroyed aud drowned in blood, fhould rife up in peace, 
and long continue to flourifh; that our parliamentary confti- 
tution, broken in pieces, and patched up into feveral deformed 
fhapes, fhould reailume iss ancient glory; that our national 
church, perfecuted, forfaken, and extinSt to all appearance, 
fhould recover its original beauty of hulinefs ; that the laws of 
England be brought back from the point of the {word to the 
council of juftice, and flow in their wonted bounds and chan- 
nels; thatour nobility and gentry, infulied by the rabble, and 
enflaved by armed men, fhould be reinfated in hereditary 
wealth and honour ; that all the people, oppreffled and vexed 
with fequeftration, plunder, free quarter, coniribution, loan, 
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and all manner of arbitrary demands and impofitions, fhould 
once more be free men, and enjoy their own with comfort and 
fecurity ! I fay, that the iniquity of thofe times fhould diflolve 
the whole fabric of our church and ftate, and put the founda- 
tions out of courfe, and turn our world upfide down; and yet 
that God fhould, as it were, create us a new heaven and a new 
earth, a reftoration of peace and truth, and al] that is dear to 
us. ‘Ihat was a furprifing light that arofe out of darknefs ; but 
long was the darknefs, and terrible were the miferies which 
this nation fuffered, as we fhall fee in the next chapter, before 
the reftoration put an end to all our mifery. The murder of 
the royal martyr was a reproach to the nation, as it was com- 
mitted in the name of the people of it, when in fact it was 
done by a few defperate villains ; the two houfes of parliament 
fay, ‘* By this horrid a€tion, the people of England have re- 
ceived the moft infupportable fhame and infamy, whilft the 
fanatic rage of a few mifcreants, "{tands imputed by our adver- 
faries to the whole nation. By this horrid action, the proteft- 
ant religion has received the greateft wound and reproach that 
was poflible for the enemies of God and the king to put upon 
it. Chriftianity itfelf has fuffered under the load of the guilt 
and fcandal of this nefarious action. For the troubles, tu- 
mults, and diftractions of that time, changed the face of reli- 
gion, and filled the heads of men with political notions, and 
the noife of them; and as this abominable action was the refult 
of fafting, and as an anfwer to the. feeking of God in prayer, 
this naturally put religion out of countenance, and tempted 
men to be profane, for fear of being hypocrites. And the prin- 
ciples of government and obedience fuffered extremely in the 
fatal caufes and confequences of this impiety. Before the con- 
vulfions of thofe times, the authority of princes, and the fub- 
jeCtion of people, flood upon their right bottom; the power of 
governing, and the duty of obeying and fubmitting, was the 
will of God, and the ordinance of man. It was the breaking 
down this fence, that laid open the fcene of rebellion and 
anarchy.’ 

In the appendix, which our Author has annexed to his per- 
formance, he endeavours to explain the nature and fpirit of the 
Prefbyterian church-government. But his zeal for _prtehon 
has not allowed him to inquire difpaffionately into this fubject. 
When men renounce moderation and decency, and are carried 
away by the violence of prejudice, they only excite pity or 
contempt. 

*.* For an account of Dr. Smith’s treatife on the Nature and 
fnflitution of Government, fee our !aft month’s Review. 
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Art. Il. Difcourfes on the Parables of our bleffed Saviour, and the Mi- 
racles of bis holy Gofpel. With occafional Illuftrations. In four Vo- 
lumes. By Charles Bulkley. Vol. Il. 8vo. 5s. fewed. Horf- 
field, &c. 1771. 


N our Review for June, 1771, we gave fome account of 
Mr, Bulkley’s firft volume. The fecond has fince ap- 
ared, and confifts of thirteen difcourfes; the fubjeéts are, 
The two Debtors, the good Samaritan, the rich Man, the 
barren Fig-tree, the Builder, the loft Sheep, the Prodigal 
Son, the unjuft Steward, Dives and Lazarus, the unprofitable 
Servant, the importunate Widow, the Pharifee and the Publican. 
The Author continues to write upon thefe parables in a 
fenfible, agreeable, and practical manner, though fome of his 
explications and remarks are very different, not only from 
commonly received opinions, but alfo from what fome men of 
learning, ability and candour, will allow to be entirely con- 
formable to the fpirit and meaning of the parable, confidered 
in conjundlion with what appears to them the general tenor and 
fenfe of {cripture. 

It is not an eafy matter to do juftice to topics of this fort; at 
leaft there is danger, that while the preacher is explaining 
them, or enlarging upon fome particular points at which they 
feem to aim, he fhould lofe that power and energy with which 
parables are intended to operate, and with which thofe of the 
holy fcripture are evidently calculated to convey fome moral 
and pious admonition to the heart. The main bufinefs in this 
kind of enquiry feems to be, firft to attend to the occafion on 
which the parable was delivered, and illuftrate thofe circum- 
ftances which refer to ancient ufages, without fome knowledge 
of which the propriety and ftrength of the allegory may, in 
a great meafure, be overlooked; after this, it is farther re- 
quifite to inculcate and enforce that truth which may, by 
this means, be imprefled on the hearer. Our ingenious Au- 
thor keeps this point carefully in view: poffibly he may give 
too great a fcope to fpeculation and refinement on fome fub- 
jects, though he argues in a nervous and fpirited manner. But 
it does not appear that the introduction of fpeculation and phi- 
lofophy, at leaft to the degree in which they have been often 
employed of late, hath greatly advanced the real interefts of 
piety and virtue: may it not rather be queftioned, from ob- 
fervation upon fa&t, whether this, among other caufes, has not 
contributed to weaken, if not fometimes to deftroy, the im- 
prefions of religion, and by this means alfo to loofen the prin- 
ciples and foundation of Chriftian morality. 

In the fermon on the parable of the prodigal, which is indeed 
an animated difcourfe, Mr. B. endeavours to eftablifh thefe 
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two points,—on the one hand, the grand efficacy of repentance, 
as the certain infallible method for fecuring to us an intereft in 
the compaffions, and in the favour of the Almighty ; and on the 
other, the placability of the divine nature. And here he 
(rather covertly indeed) attacks fome high Calviniftical no- 
tions upon thele heads ; and he alfo feems to oppofe the opi- 
nions of many others, who are far from .running into thofe 
extremes. Juftice and candor may here require us to obferve, 
that there are numbers of Chriftians who are equally ready, 
with this refpetable Author, to admit and infift upon, the 
divine placability and the neceflity of repentance ; but are at 
the fame time perfuaded, that revelation gives us fome farther 
views upon thefe fubjeéts, and points out to us a particular me- 
thod which fupreme wifdom and goodnefs has appointed for 
conveying and fecuring forgivenefs to the penitent, in a way 
the moft honourable to the almighty Governor, and moft com- 
fortable to mankind. 

In reading the difcourfe, entitled, The importunate Widow, 
we were led naturally to reflect how much wife and worthy men 
may differ in their opinion, or rather in the reprefentation of 
their opinion, upon the fame fubject. One author *, of whofe 
fermons we gave a brief account in a former Review, is foli- 
citous to eftablifh the perfuafion, that prayer may have fome 
influence with the Supreme Being; and apprehends, that the 
fuppofition of its being only ufeful, as it may excite fome good 
difpofitions in our own minds, is likely to enervate greatly, if 
jt does not entirely remove the motive to its practice. Mr. 
Bulkley, on the’ other hand, rejects, with a kind of abhor- 
rence, any imagination that the humble entreaties of his crea- 
tures can have any prevalence with the divine Majefty, and fup- 
pofes, that the good fruit of prayer is the beneficial effeét it 
may have upon our own minds; at the fame time, he feems to 
allow, that fome particular advantages may be imparted to 
thofe who by fuch exercifes are brought into a proper ftate to 
receive and improve them. From hence we may infer, not 
merely that men of ability and piety may differ in their views of 
the fame fubdject, but, more than this, that, could they pro- 
perly and fully explain their meaning to each other, they would 
be found to intend much the fame thing. We are alfo led to 
this farther conclufion, that where the obligation to any parti- 
cular duty is clear and certain, as in this inftance of prayer, 
it is the bufinefs of mankind to apply themfelves to its practice, 
without regarding thofe reafonings and objections, which men 
of {peculation and leifure may fometimes advance. Chriftianity 
is no fcheme of philofophy or difpute; it is defigned for prac+ 
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tice; and all its peculiar truths, fo far as they concern us, 
have a practical tendency : whereas, it 1s too apparent, thata 
great deal of fpeculation and refinement do fometimes rather 
pave the way to fcepticifm, infidelity and even to atheifm, than 
roduce any folid effects for the fervice of our fellow-creatures, 
Thefe reflections, with others, naturally arofe in our minds 


while perufing this volume :—but we fhall now clofe the ar- 


ticle by prefenting to our readers fome extracts from thefe dif- 


courfes, which we are perfuaded will be received with pleafure. 
In the conclufion of the fermon on the parable of the Rich 


Man, are the following reflections : 

<“‘ But God fays unto him, Thou fool, this night thy foul 
fhall be required of thee ; then whofe thall thofe things be, which 
thou haft provided ?” not thine own mof certainly ; and yet, having 
made no other provifion for thy/elf than thofe earthly goods, which 
are this very night to be refigned for ever, what mutt neceffarily be 
thy portion, but difappointment, remorfe, fhame, vexation and mi- 
ferze? ‘* In the place where the tree falleth, there it fhall lie.” A 
{aying of Solomon, which, if it be applied at all to the future flate 
of mankind, muft neceffarily carrze in it this important meaning : 
according to the prevailing tafte and relith, with which a man leaves 
the prefent, and enters upon an invifible ftate of being, mutt be his 
happinefs or his miferze there. If it be a temper, a tafte, a relith, 
{uted to the enjoyments and pleafures of that other itate, then will 
happinefs undoubtedly be his lot. If it be a tafie, a difpofition of 
mind, accommodated only to the prefent world, how is it pofible 
that he fhould b: happée, when the prefent world is with refpect to 
him no more? Or how can he be otherwife than milerable, in con- 
fequence of the reflexions, which he will then be forced to make 
upon his own egregious follze in fuffering himiclf to enter upon an- 
other ftate without having once conlidered, wherein his happinefs in 
fuch a ftate, could only, and muit needs confit? Were any of us 
to think only of removing in a little time into fome other part of 
this habitable giobe, where the feafons of the year are extremely difs 
ferent from what they are in thefe Britith ifles; the heat, or the 
cold, vattly more intenfe; fhould we not be very folicitous to make 
our preparations accordingly ? And thould we not find our negleé 
of doing fo, prodigioufly inconvenient when we arrived there? This 
I mention as fome faint illaitration of the neceflitve of a man’s being 
posleffed of an holze and virtuous temper at the time of his quitting 
this world, in order to his participating in the happinefs of the next. 
Were it poffible that we could in this world be equaily happze; whats 
ever might be our internal or moral charaGer; yet fill how evident, 
when we take into confideration another ftate, in which neither the 
love of pleafure, nor the love of wealth, can have any other influ. 
ence, but to heighten our milerze and diftrefs, and into which we are 
everze moment liable to be fummoned, that virtue mult be our only 
wile and confitent choice, the grand and ultimate objeé, if we 
would confult aright our own trueft felicitze and good, of -ll our 
aims and ail our withes; and that this is a purfuit to be inftan: » en- 
gaged in, if not already entered upon, and with anabating diligence 
and 
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and perfevering alacritie to be profecuted'and carried on? May it 
never be the lot of any one here prefent, when this awful fummons 
fhall be given, to fay to himfelf, ‘‘ thou fool, whofe fhall thofe 
things be, which thou haft” fo anxioufly ‘‘ provided!” 

On the parable of the builder we find the following juft and 


animated obfervations : 

—* If ferious reflexion and mature deliberation be indeed of fuch 
vaft importance, in order to our engaging with confiftencée and pro- 
prietie in the profeffion of religion, and in the purfuit of virtue, 
then certainly and upon the fame general foundation fuch reflexion 
and deliberation muft be highly neceflarie before we reject religion 
and difcard the obligations of moralitée. Whether religion be true 
or not, it is at Jeaft infinitely defireable, that it fhould be fo. Who, 
that makes any pretenfions to being a reafonable creature, can pof- 
fibly queftion or difpute the wide and boundlefs difference between 
the government of a wife and eternal deitse, prefiding over all the 
affairs of the world, fuftaining its order, directing its events, able 
to uphold our fouls in exiftence throughout the endlefs ages of im- 
mortalitée, and difpofed by the free and inexhauftible benevolence of 
his nature to make us everlaflinglie happze; and the blind dominion 
of univerfal chance? Confcious as we mutt be of our abfolute inabi- 
hive to fupport our own exiftence for a fingle moment, what inex- 
pretiible horror muft there be in the imagination, that there is no 
other being in nature, upon whom we can depend for the preferva- 
tion of it? Is it poflible then, that any one fhould give a more fla- 
grant proof either of his ftupiditze or of his madnefs, than mult ap- 

ear in his entertaining fuch an imagination, without having made 
the fubje&t of a deit‘e and of a providence, the matter of his moft 
diligent and thoughtful enquirée ? But is there fo much as any ap- 
pearance of this in numbers, who fpeak and feem to think upon this 
dubjett, as if they believed in neither? ‘The implicit fubmiffion of 
the underilanding to the direétion of others, fo much exclaimed 
againft, as f{uppofed to be the method in ufe among the believers in 
religion, and with which indeed many fuch are but too juftly 
chargeable, is however far from being peculiar to them. An impli- 
cit infidel, whether with refpeét to Chriftianitze in particular, or re- 
ligion in general, is now no uncommon character. Numbers there 
are, who by no means think it neceflarze to enquire into this matter, 
but take it for granted upon the folemn word of their guides and 
Jeaders, that Chriftianitze is a fable and religion a jeft. But furely 
fuch perfons as thefe, if they will acknowledge no other obligation, 
muft be bound at leaft for their own fakes, unlefs they have given 
up, along with other principles, even that of felf-love and a con- 
cern for their own happinefs, not to trifle in a matter of this infinite 
moment, nor to think of difcarding religion by a few witty fayings 
founded upon principles, which they themfelves have never made the 
fubjeét of one ferious or deliberate thought. If poffibly I thould 
now be addrefling myfelf to any fuch, I moft folemnly admonifh you, 
that, if you muft be unbelievers, you be fo upon principle,» And 
for your own fakes let the fault lie wholly in the error of your un- 
derftanding, and not in the corruption, pride, vanitze and prefump- 
tion of your hearts. ‘* Count” well ‘ the coft,” ere you pretend 
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to build your hopes, or rather your rejection of all hope, upon the 
denial of religion. As a profeffed and public advocate in its caule, 
I am not afraid tocall you to the freeft examination of its principles. 
Indeed, all that I fear is, that you will not be free; that fome ab- 
furd, and as in fuch a cafe as this, we muft call it, impious, affec- 
tation of fingularitze, fhould biafs yonr inquiries, or the prevailing 
influence of fome fenfual and inordinate affeCtion fhould incline you 
to ‘** fay in your hearts,” even before you can have had time to 
fay it in the real conviction of your underftanding, ‘‘ that there is 
no God.” And having mentioned this, let me conclude my fhort 
but fincere addrefs to you, with obferving, that how great foever 
may have been your former fins, or is the prefent depravitée of your 
tempers, this is fo far from being a reafon for your renouncing a 
deitse, that on the contrary, you may think with infinite pleafure 
of refering yourfelves to his forgiving mercy. For, if there be in- 
deed a God, he is a God merciful and forgiving. You cannot avert 
his wrath by prefumptuoufly denying his exiftence. But you may 
do it by repentance, and the denial of your own irregular and viti- 
ous inclinations.’ 

In the difcourfe on the parable of Dives and Lazarus, among other 
things, it is obferved, that one particular which it plainly points 
Out to our obfervation is, ‘ the émmediate tranfition of the foul at our 
departure out of this world, into a ftate either of happinefs or mi- 
ferie.2—* I know, indeed, (the Author fays) that the argument 
drawn from this parable, in favour of the feparate confciou{nefs or 
exiftence of the foul in a future ftate, has been confidered by fome 
as being no way conclufive, on account of its being deduced from 
a parabolical reprefentation, But it is to be remembered, that there 
are in fcripture two kinds of parables. Of the one kind are thofe, 
which are formed by way of allufion or fimilitude to the common 
objects or common occurrences of life ; fuch as that of the marriage- 
feaft, the talents, the vine-yard, and the like. Others of them 
are formed after the narrative-manner, and confift of fome fiGitious 
ftorée or relation, fuch as that of the man whofe goods were increafed, 
—and this of Dives and Lazarus. In the former there are feveral 
circumftances introduced, that are purely ornamental ;—in the 
other, there is no neceffitée of introducing thefe merely ornamental 
or purely connecting circumftances: they therefore feem to require a 
greater ftrictnefs in the explication of them: though it is not to be 
imagined, that even in thefe, everie minute circumftance of the fto- 
rie was intended to convey fome diftin& or feparate truth. It is 
likewife to be obferved, that in parables of everée kind there are al- 
ways fome principal and leading circumftances, which are pointed 
out, partly by the formation and ftructure of the parable itfelf, and 
partly by thofe general maxims of religion and fentiments of Chrif- 
tianitze, upon which they are all in common founded. Now, as to 
that before us, it muft furely be evident to everie one, that a main 
and principal point intended to be reprefented by it, is that wide, 
efential difference, which is to take place in a future ftate between 
the profligate, licentious, or avaricious rich, and the fober, honeft, 
and virtuous poor. In defcribing this difference, our Saviour gives 
not the leaft inimation of any diftant period, at which it fhould 
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commence, nor hints at any circum({tance or event, which can at all 
contribute towards directing our thoughts to any fuch period. But 
thus he exprefles himfelf: ‘* The beggar died, and was carried by 
the angels into Abraham’s bofom. ‘The rich man alfo died, and was 
buried ; and in hell, he lifted up his eyes, being in torments.” Can 
any thing more naturally or ftrongly than this imple the fuppofition 
of acontinued confcioufnefs, nozwithitanding the diffolution of the 
body by death, as of a well-known, univerfally received, and un- 
doubted truth?’ 

On the concluding words of this parable, ** If they believe not 
Mofes and the prophets, neither will they be perfuaded though cone 
rofe from the dead,” we find fome very ftriking and pertinent re- 
flections, of which our limits will allow us to give our readers only 
abrief fpecimen. ‘ The words (fays our Author) convey to us this 
important fentiment ; that whatever difficulties there may be attend- 
ing this or that particular and extraordinarée inftitution of religion, 
whatever may be our own doubts concerning it, there are {till cer- 
tain plain, common and univerfal principles and obligations of a 
religious nature, which are abundantly fufficient for the moral regu- 
fation of our conduét, and for being a juft and equitable ground of 
our condemnation, if we negle& to govern it accordingly. From 
hence the corrupt and profligate part of mankind, who may be dif- 
pofed to licentious principles for the fake of giving the better coun- 
tenance to their licentious practices, may very ufefully learn, that 
they will by no means be able to furnifh themfelves with any 
fu flicient excufe or palliation for their wickednefs, merely by throw- 
ing away their bibles. Can they obliterate the perfections of the 
eternal Deitze? Can they deftroy that relation which they ftand in 
to him as his creatures, and as the fubjects of his moral govern- 
ment? Can they throw a veil over the face of nature, fo as to 
fcreen from their own eyes the evidence, which it affords us of the 
divine exiftence, perfections and providence ? Can they deltroy their 
Own rational and moral conftitution, and make themfelves anew? 
Can they give the mighty ftream of happinefs a different courfe 
from that in which God himfelf has ordained it to dow? or alter 
his eternal law, that virtue, virtue only fhall be our fovereign good ? 
Are they able to prove, that Deitze neither will nor can continue the 
exiftence of mankind beyond the grave? let them do this, and let 
them enjoy the honour of being confittent profligates. But let them 
not imagine that they can vacate the obligations of religion, or the 
importance of its principles, by furnifhing themfelves with a few 
trite and infignificant objecticns againit the Chriftian inftitution of 
It.’ 

It is farther added in conneétion with the above mentioned text: — 
‘ Though the gofpel of Chrift did not firft conftitute religion, yet is 
it the higheft, the nobleit, the beft adapted means we can poflibly 
conceive of inculcating its principles, of enforcing its obligations, 
and of imprefling them with their proper influence and all their vital 
energie upon the mind; {fo as to enlighten, to purif7e, to exalt it; 
to raife it above mean, worldly and fordid pailions, to infpire it 
with an heavenly tafte and relith, and to promote our perpetually 
advancing meetnefs for the realms of heaven!y and evetlafting joy.’ 

Since 
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* *® Since this article was drawn up, Mr. B, has publifhed 
his 3d and 4th volumes ; but we have not yet had an oppor- 


tunity of perufing them. Hi. 





Art. III. 4 Treatife on the Dyfentery: with a Defeription of the 
Epidemic Dyfentery that happened in Switzerland in the Year 1755. 
Tranflated from the original German of John George Zimmer- 
man, M. D. Phyfician in Ordinary to his Britannic Majeity at 
Hanover, by C.R. Hopfon, M.D. 8vo. 4s. bound. Riving- 
ton. 1771. 

ROM this treatife it appears, that a putrid fever had raged 
for a confiderable time in feveral parts of Switzerland, 
and particularly in the canton of Bern: that the dylentery 
fucceeded this fever, and was likewife accompanied with the 
fever: that there was an evident analogy between the dyfen- 
tery and the preceding putrid fever : that the caule of both 

was a putrefaction of the juices ; and that, in the dyfentery, a 

corrupt, putrid, and bilious matter was lodged in the ftomach 

and inteftines. , ae gw 

The following is Dr. Zimmerman’s hiftory of the epidemic 
dyfentery : ) 

‘ It made its firft appearance in the month of June; in Auguft 
and September rofe to its higheft pitch ; in the beginning of O&tober 
loft ground in all parts; and in the middle of this month, generally 
{peaking, made its exit. ‘Though ilill, in the middle of November, 
fome here and there were feized with this diforder; and even during 
the fevereft cold in December, and January 1764, I faw people who 
were attacked by a gentle dyfentery: in like manner, about this 
time, under the fame conftitution of the air, the putrid fever, as it 
is called among us, and particularly the putrid pleurify, began their 
ravages, principally in Laufanne, and extended them wide around 
as far as our canton, and the neighbouring provinces of Upper- 
Auftria and Swabia. 

‘ Many were taken with this malady, without the leaft preceding 
fymptom, and that chiefly in defperate cafes; in others, it gave 
tokens of its approach before-hand, and came on by degrees. 

« All thofe who were violently difordered, were feized at firft with 
an univerfal chill, which had different degrees of duration; fome- 
times it was long and very violent, many had only a fmall paroxyfm, 
with many it returned in the courfe of the fever, and went off in a 
hot fit, All of them felt likewife an extreme laflitude over the 
whole body, at the firft coming on of the diforder, and that gene- 
rally in the back and loins. ‘Ihe cholic came on immediately at 
the beginning, with great violence; but the evacuation, with fome 
people, did not follow fo quick; many were at firft even bound, 
thefe had violent tormina, and were in a much worfe condition, 
than thofe who were obliged directly to hurry to ftool. 

* Almoft every one, on their firit being feized, complained of a 
bitternefs in the mouth, and a continual inclination to vomit. 
Many brought up, juit after the cold fit, a bilious matter ; fome 
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vomited very violently the firft day, and were relieved by it; many 
had this propenfity to vomit, even in the progrefs of the difeafe, and 
continued to caft up with great benefit till the fourth day. Such: 
as from the firft had fought tor refuge in wine, and other hot things, 
brought up every thing they took into their ftomachs, almoft every 
day, complained of the heart-burn, and were in the greateft danger. 

‘ The hot fit followed immediately after the cold; and in very 
bad cafes, fome had the firft day an intolerable head-ach. The 
fever at firft appeared to be fmall in moft, but in the courfe of the 
diforder, was itill more and more confiderable ; yet in the moft vio- 
lent fpecies, and where there was the moft danger, it was at times 
not obfervable, and the pulfe infinitely weak ; in lefs violent kinds, 
the fever was often very high: I faw too, in fome, even at the firlt 
day, a perfect delirium; in others, a continual lethargy, which 
accompanied many in defperate cafes, and was particularly conftant 
in children. ‘The difeafe was very favourable in fome, after a flight 
attack: thefe had little fever in the beginning, and their ftools, 
even the third day, continued to be yellow, and very little offenfive ; 
but after that time, they began to complain of a bitter tafte in their 
mouths, and the violence of the fever increafed with the increafing 
difcolouration of their ftools. . 

I always found the excrements thin; but very often vifcous, and 
thar even at the beginning of the diforder. With fome, they were’ 
quite bloody the firft day, with others, later: in thofe that were 
feverely attacked, as well as young children, they were mixed from 
the beginning, with grumous blood. I have feen children, from 
whom, in the firft days of malady, the blood has flowed in flreams 
down their legs ; juft after appeared a quite green matter, and this 
gave place toa red; with moft, the excrements were at the fame 
time white, red, yellow, brown, green, and fometimes even black, 
for the moft part yielding a very bad fmell, which was at times per- 
feétly cadaverous. ‘The excretions in fome, who had taken no me- 
dicine, remained for a whole week quite white, and came away 
without pain; a week after that, red, with great pain; and 
—"™ feveral fucceeding weeks, red, white, and very little 

ainful, 

‘In flight indifpofitions, the patients went to ftool about fifteen 
or twenty times a day, and many forty or fifty. I faw, and even 
cured fome, that in the fpace of twelve hours, had from an hundred 
and fifty to two hundred ftools, and whofe evacuations came fo 
quick one upon another, that one would have thought their whole 
infide was coming out. 

‘ The tormina were always more violent before going to ftool, 
and [ thought my patients very well off, when the pains remitted 
after evacuation ; in many they were very fharp, and in fevere ill- 
neffes drove the patient almoft to defpair. They were accompanied 
in the courfe of the diforder, by a {mart pain in the back, fometimes 
a heat of urine, and in moft perfons by a tenefmus. 

* In the worft fpecies, the cheft was oppreffed. In all kinds I 
found the appetite and natural fleep entirely gone: moft had an in- 
extinguifhable thir, and the greateft part were obliged to keep 


their beds, by reafon of their extreme feeblenefs; many were in« 
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conceivably weak, and at times fainted away. There were, how- 
ever, fome who were able to fit up out of bed; and many, in light 
indifpofitions, walked about. Many fweated, but without benefit. 

‘ The bad forts of this dyfentery lafted fometimes from fourteen 
to fixteen days, efpecially when proper evacuations could not be 
made during the firft days of the diforder; though moft of my pa- 
tients recovered in five or fix days. There appeated in fome, that 
were very hard befet with the diforder, a rath on the mouth and 
tongue, in others, all over the abdomen, and in others, all over 
the body ; though the difeafe, in reality, was as good as cured. In 
one fingle fubjeét, I faw, after a happy and perfect cure, a prolap- 
fus of the rectum. I have not experienced a relapfe in any of my 
patients, excepting two in one perfon; the firlt proceeding from a 
violent fit of anger, and the other, becaufe he got out of bed in the 
night, and was forced to run about the ftreets feveral times in a- hard 
fhower of rain. 

« They who were the moft dangeroufly ill, had a regular miliary 
eruption ; and, at the fame time, ulcers about the body at a time 
when the diforder was at its greateft height, if they had not taken 
the purging medicine that was ordered. The greateft misfortune 
that attended very young children, who were very feverely feized by 
this malady, confifted in the fpafmodic contractions of the nerves, 
which came on at its fir commencement, and by which they were 
immediately deprived of all fenfation. 

‘ When the difeafe terminated fatally, the tormina did not remit 
after going to ftool, but were every day more and more intolerable, 
and the ftools remained equal in number; a hiccough, at times a 
vomiting, and fwelling of the abdomen next followed, and laftly, 
the cholic pains ceafed. Death brought up the rear, (efpecially with 
them who had drink freely of wine) as early as the fifth, eighth, 
ninth, and fourteenth day, and fometimes later. 

‘ They that in fevere cafes, only took medicines in the beginning 
of the diftemper, and afterwards laid them afide, were in very great 
danger; and though they took to them again in fix or eight days, 
yet itill they continued along tinc ill, if at length they did not hap- 
pen to die. Many that took no medicines at ail, had a gentle, but 
tedious dyfentery ; gripes, tenefmus, and alfo blood mixed with 
their excretions. which otherwife had only been flimy ; great weari- 
nefs in the members, frequent returns of the coid fit, violent {weats, 
indigeition, and pains in the ftomach from every thing they ate. 
Ochers were haraffed with a flying gout; others, among whom were 
likewife children, with a dropty ; others, again, with obftinate 
{wellings in the feet; and with others, from whom the evil feeme 
to go away of itfelf, till remained a great pain in the loins, and 
rheumatifm in the joints. 

i The more favourable fpecies of the dyfentery, fhewed them- 
felves by an univerfal languor, a fhivering, fome propentity to vo- 
mit, a cholic of no very long continuance, and inuch lefs frequent, 
as well as le{s griping ftools, The excrements were for the moit part 
white, and their food came away undigeited; the blood did not ap- 
ani after fome days, or elfe the iigns of it were hardly to be per- 
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‘ Some, inthe beginning or end of the epidemy, efpecially thofe 
who lived towards the boundaries of its ravages, were only troubled 
with a violent griping, which continued five or fix days, and fome- 
times a fortnight, without purging, but rather a conftipation of the 
belly: though when I had given them fomething opening, I found 
their excretions mixed with blood and white-like pus. Such as had 
taken no medicine in thefe circumftances, fell into a moft dreadful 
dyfentery. 

‘ Many had a mere griping diarrhcea, which ftaid with moft pers 
fons but a few days, in which, however, I found the excrements 
frothy, and mixed with gall. A purging of this kind remained fix 
weeks with a lad, to whom I purpofely gave no medicines, as | 
hoped, that by means of this, he would be rid of a different kind of 
dittemper, which returned upon him every year; which accordingly 
happened. 

‘ Some that were not attacked by the dyfentery where it had 


raged, but had attended on thofe that were fick of this diforder, or | 


lived in the houfe with them, at the end of the epidemy were plagued 
with large boils on the breaft, under the arms, on the knees, and 
legs; fome had them on the head, and over their whole body ; 
many, inilead of boils, had great white bladders: yet none of thefe 
people kept their beds.’ . 

The curative indications laid down by our Author are, as 
quickly as poffible to expel the putrid matters, and to correct 
the tendency to putrefaction.—Thefe ends are to be anfwered 
by emetics and cathartics, and by mild acids ufed as antifep- 
tics. ‘The pains are to be relicved by foft, mucilaginous li- 
quors, rather than opiates. 

‘ After having given, fays Dr. Zimmerman, the vomit in the 
morning, I ordered them to fet out in the afternoon with the fol- 


lowing drink : ‘Take two ounces of barley, and boil them up with | 


an ounce of cream of tartar, in two pints and a half of water, till 


the barley burfis; then ftrain it through a linen cloth, and fet the © 


liquor by, which will amount to about a quart, to be drank warm | 


at proper intervals, during the firft afterncon, and the whole {fuc- | 
ceeding night throughout. I Jeffened the dofe of the cream of tartar | 


according to the age of the patient, though I moftly ftuck to the pro- 
ortion before-mentioned. 


‘ On the fecond day in the morning, I gave to adults three ounces 


ef tamarinds, boiled up for the {pace of two minutes, with half a7 
pint of warm water, and ftrained oi; to children two ounces, and= 
to-very fmall infants one.. This gently-opening medicine direétly | 
rought on the ftools more copioully than before, but after this! 
their number was generally diminifhed; fometimes the tormina went 
quite away, but for the moft part, were at leaft greatly alleviated. 
A large copious excretion produced by this medicine, had always an_ 
excellenteitect. Inftead of tamarinds, I fometimes gave Sedliz falts, | 
to the quantity of one ounce, or an ounce and an half, with the like” 
fuccefs. During the night, I repeated the barley-water with the 
cream of tartar. On the third day, I gave ftill the tamarind decoc- 
ton, if the malady was not fuficiently diminished ; otherwife I put) 
Ne 
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it of till the fourth day, and ordered nothing further in the mean 
time, than barley-water with cream of tartar. 

‘ I gave the peafants pretty often after the emetic, on the after- 
noon of the firft day, a drachm of cream of tartar, with the like 
quantity of rhubarb: the fame dofe in the morning and evening of 
the fecond day, and the morning of the third. Sometimes I divided 
this into fix dofes, and ordered the whole fix to be taken by the 
fourth day, while, at the fame time, I preferibed the barley-water 
in the fame manner ; I diminifhed the dofes likewifé in proportion 
to the patient’s age. The fuccefswas not bad; for, by means of a 
vomit given at the beginning, two drachms of powdered rhubarb, 
with the like quantity of cream of tartar, and the common barley- 
water, with an ounce of the fame falt, i have done many people 
great fervice in three days time, and have in this manner even pere 
tectly cured a woman fourfcore years old, of the dyfentery. By this 
method, however, the pains did not fo foon remit; but, on the 
contrary, grew much more violent; which did not happen when I 
omitted the rhubarb. ! 

‘ The cream of tartar and tamarinds did not only occafion no 
pain, but very much diminithed it when they proved fufhciently 
purgative. They had alfo this advantage over rhubarb, that by 
means of their acidity, they acted very powerfully againft the putrid 
fever ; while, on the contrary, rhubarb, except a deterfive and (as 
it appears to me) not very antifeptic power, can boaft of nothing 
more, than of being capable of contracting the fibres. 

* In obftinate and tedious cafes, by means of an opening medicine, 
confifting of three ounces of tamarinds, the ftools became lefs fre- 
quent in the very height of the diforder, and the patients were al- 
ways relieved, So far from being weakened by this purge, I per- 
ceived that they grew ftronger and more alert than they had been be- 
fore, when their bowels were diftended with putrid matter. 

* In general, the tamarinds hada much quicker and better effec 
than rhubarb alone. So far from caufing pain, they alleviated it 
very much, and, accompanied with the cream of tartar during the 
intervals, finifhed the difeafe in three or four days, even when the 
attack was very violent. Notwithftanding the emetic, the fleols 
grew very copious and of a bad appearance fome hours afterwards, 
the pains great, and the wearinefs of the members very comiderable. 
sut very often all thefe fymptoms fuddenly vanifhed on purging the 
patient with tamarinds. 

* As faft as each fymptom of the dyfentery decreafed, and at 
length vanifhed, I perceived that the fever in like manner decreafed 
and vanifhed. It took a faft hold, and even grew very confiderable, 
when the putrid matter was not evacuated in fufcient quantities 
directly at the beginning. I made ufe of no other remedy for it, 
than thofe which { have already indicated. 'They were fulliciently 
capable of correCting and evacuating the bilious matter, and thus 
likewife of putting an end to the fever, 

ae the emetic I fometimes too gave cream of tartar, rhubarb, 
ce sage turi:s, with good fuccefs. But 1 was guilty of an 

ing content with tamarinds, and the other medicines 
alone, when I had omitted the rhubarb. 
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‘ In general, at the beginning of the diftemper, ipeca@manha, 
cream of taitar given in great quantities with barley-water, and ta- 
marinds, were my principal remedies. Againft the tormina, I made 
ufe of chamomile and linfeed-tea, almond-emulfions, gum-arabic 
clyfters, and, but feldom, and that with the greateit caution, of 
laudanum. ‘Towards the end of the difeafe, rhubarb was of fingu- 
lar fervice.’ 

‘The great evils arifing from aftringents, conftipating medi- 
cines, fpiccs, brandy and wine, are earneftly reprefented. 

‘The remainder of this treatife is employed in obfervations 
and more determinate conclufions, refpeCling the diagnofis and 
cure of molt fpecies of the dyfentery.—The fpecics which our 
Author chiefly enlarges upon, are here pointed out. 

‘ However, we mutt diftinguifh from all thefe fymptomatical 
{pecies, fuch as do not depend upon another diforder, and of thefe 
only we here treat at prefent, and fhall take four {pecies into confi- 
deration, though there are, perhaps, more; if there be, however, 
they are but feldom feen. ‘The moit ufual are, the {pecies which 
accompanies an inflammatory fever ; that which attends a bilions or 
putrid fever, the moft common of any ; that which is concomitant 
on a malignant fever; and, laftly, (if it may be admitted,) the 
chronic dyfen tery.’ 

The characters of thefe four fpecies are thus marked out : 

€ An inflammatory dyfentery makes its appearance, at the begine 
ning, with a very violent fever, a very hard pulfe, which, in other 
dyienteries, is moftly fmall, and but feldom (and that only in the 
proerefs of the ficknefs) becomes full; an almoit continual and in- 


tolerable pain in the belly, which increafes on the part’s being 


touched, and fill more after vomiting; ttools very inconfiderable 


with refpect to quantity, a head-ach, red face, and fometimes a dif- _ 


tended abdomen. A putrid dyfextery difcovers itfelf by a bitternefs 


in the mouth. that appears dire¢tly on the firlt attack ; a vomiting | 


of a bilicus matter, which is fometimes alfo mingled with worms, a 


fhivering that returns in the courfe of the diforder, the fometimes — 


apparent fliohtnefs of the fever, the commonly pale colour of the 
countenance, the eafe that is found after vomiting, the variegated 
colour of the excrements, and fometimes by the worms contained 
in them. We may always fuppofe a priori the prefence of a malig- 
nant dyfentery ; where many people, tick of the dyfentery, are 
crouded together in a {mall fpace ; but this diforder may likewile 
proceed from many other external, as well as internal, caufes: its 


fureit pathogncmonic figns are, the quick approach of a more than/ 


natural weaknels, great anxiety about the pit of the flomach, 4 
heavinefs in the head, a wild, and yet at the fame time, a dead-like 
look, fpirits extremely depreficd, or a perfect indifference to eveij 
thing in the world, frequent flight convuliions, a very weak voice, 
a great many fainting fits, fometimes a miliary eruption, patechia 
aphthz, a very weak pulle, a vafi ficknefs at the itomach, and th 
other ufual fymptoms in malignant fevers, which have been abow 
related. ‘The ilow, or chronic dyientery, is manifeit enough & 
iifelf, and requires no defcription.’ ; 
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For the other praétical obfervations, and the different me- 
thods of cure which are adapted to the different {pecies of dy- 
fentery, we muft refer to the treatife itfelf, which we can aflure 
our medical readers will be found well worth their perufal. 

Dr. Zimmefman is a moft happy and judicious obferver of 
difeafes. — The prefent treatife is a very valuable work ; it con- 
tains many important diftinctions, and ufeful remarks.—It 6 
not drawn up, however, with that great accuracy and concife- 
nefs, which are expected from the pen of a Zimmerman. D. 


= 


ART. IV. Berenger’s Hiffory of the Art of Horfemanfbip, concluded : 
See our lait Month’s Review, page 468. 
LTHOUGH the art of riding ought to meet with encou- 
ragement, yet, in its fulleft extent, it is proper that only 
diftinguifhed perfonages, and military gentlemen, who ride 
horfes of great price, fhould aim at exhibiting all the various 
graces which the equeftrian figure is capable of difplaying. 
But, if Voltes and Caprioles are confefledly beyond the fphere of 
common riders, every man who mounts a horfe ought, never- 
thelefs, to know enough of the art to form the creature to cor- 
rect movements, and to habituate themfelves to fit eafily, be- 
comingly, and fecurely. 

To the tranflation of Xenophon’s treatife, our Author has 
occafionally added ‘judicious notes, to fhew the agreement or 
improvements of modern horfemanthip, compared with that of 
the time of the Greek general. He particularly cenfures, in 
fevere terms, the modern ignorant, abfurd, and cruel practice 
of cropping the ears, and of docking and nicking the tails ; 
thereby torturing and deforming a graceful animal, and inhu- 
manly depriving him of the aid and relief which the natural long 
tail affords againft the teazing of flies. 

In the diflertation on the ancient Chariot, among other curi- 
ous particulars, Governor Pownall gives an ingenious and na- 
tural folution of the difficulty that occurs in the ancient race, 
when it was exhibited on a fhort courfe, arifing from the un- 
equal wheelings of the outer and inner chariots, if the fame 
prder was preferved in doubling the courfe. 

This injuftice he clearly fhews to have been obviated, by their 
running acro{s between the termini, or goals, alternately, in the 


form of a figure of eight, as thus: (es) by which 


means an equality was preferved among the competitors, the 


outermoft on one wheeling being innermoft on the next, and the 
other chariots in proportion. 


In the fecond volume, we come to the princi 
» we principles of horfe- 
manfhip ; and firft Mr, B. direéts the rider tw his proper fear, 
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an article of the utmoft importance. The following are hie 
inftruGtions on this head : 


‘ The principles and rules which have hitherto been given for the 
horfeman’s feat are various, and even oppofite, according as they 
have been adopted by different mafters, and taught in different 
countries ; almoit each mafter in particular, and every nation, hav- 
ing certain rules and notions of their own. Let us fee, however, if 
art can difcover nothing to us that is certain and invariably true, 
‘The Italians, the Spaniards, the French, and, in a word, every 
cquntry where riding is in repute, adopt each a potture which 1s pe- 
culiar to themfelves; the foundation of their general notions 1s, if 
I. may fo fay, the fame, but yet each country has prefcribed rules 
for the placing of the man in the faddle. ‘This contrariety of opi- 
nions, which have their origin more in prejudice than in truth and 
reality, has given rife to many vain reafonings and fpeculations, 
each fyftem having its followers ; and, as if truth was not always the 
fame and unchangeable, but at liberty to affume various and even 
oppofite appearances, fometimes one opinion prevailed, fometimes 
another dazzled ; infomuch, that thofe who underfland nothing of 
the fubject, but yet are defirous of informing themfelves by fearch- 
ing it to the bottom, have hitherto been loft in doubt and perplexity. 

¢ There is, neverthelefs a fure and infallible method, by the affitt- 
ance of which it would be very eafy to overturn all thefe fyitems : 
but, not to enter into a needlefs detail of the extravagant notions 
which the feat alone has given rife to, let us trace it from principles, 
by fo much the move folid, as their authority will be fupported by 
the moit convincing and felf-exident reafons. 

‘In order to fucceed in an art where the mechanifin of the bedy 1s 
abfolutely neceflary, and where cach part of the body has its proper 
funGtions which are peculiar to that part, it is mot certain that all 
and every part of the body fhould be in a natural pofture. Were 
they in an imperfect fituation, they would want that eafe and free- 
dom which is infeparable from grace ; and as every motion which Is 
conftrained being falfe in itfelf, and incapable of juttnefs, it is clear 
that the part fo conilrained and forced would throw the whole into 
diforder, becaufe each part belonging to, and depending upon the 
whole body, and the body partaking of the conftraint of its parts, 
can never fecl that fixed point, that juft counterpoiie and equality, in 
which alone a fine and juft execution confifts. 

‘ It is not fufficient then alone, in giving diredtions for the feat, 
to keep altogether to trivial and common rules, which may be fol- | 
lowed or left at pleafure ; we ought to weigh and examine them with | 
f:ill and judgment, in order to know how to apply them properly 
and fuitabiy, as the fhape and figure of the perfon to whom we un- 
dertake to give a ieat will allow; for many motions and attitudes | 
that appear eafy and natural to one man, in another are aukward 
and ungraceful, whence all thofe faults and difficulties which in | 
many perfons have been thought infuperable ; whereas a little more 
knowledge, a little clofer attention, would convert, in the fame 
fubject, an aukward and difpleafing appearance into an eafy, natural, 
and graceful figure, capable of drawing the eyes even of judges, 
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themfelves. Indeed the objeéts to which a matter, anxious for the 
advancement of his pupil, fhould attend, are infinite. To little 

urpofe will it be to keep the ftricteft eye upon all the parts and 
limbs of his pupil’s body ; in vain will he endeavour to remedy all 
the defeéts and faults which are found in the polture of almoft every 
fcholar in the beginning, unlefs he is intimately acquainted with and 
apprifed of the clofe dependence and connection that there is between 
the motions of one part of the body with the reft ; a correfpondence 
caufed by the reciprocal aétion of the mufcles, which govern and 
dire& them: unlefs, therefore, he is mafter of this fecret, and has 
this clue to the Jabyrinth, he wili never attain the end he propofes, 
particularly in his firft leffons, upon which the fucccis of the reit al- 
ways depends. ! 

‘ Thefe principles being eftablithed, let.us reafon in confequence 
of them; we fhall difplay them with great force and clearnefs. 

‘ The body of a man is divided into three parts; two of which 
are moveable, the other immoveable. 

‘ The firft of the two moveable parts is the trunk or body, down 
to the waiit; the fecond is from the knees to the feet; fo that the 
remaining immoveable part is that between the waiit and the knees. 

‘ The parts then which ought to be without motion, are the fork 
or twift of the horfeman and his thighs ; now, that thefe parts thould 
be kept without motion, they ought to have a certain hold and 
center, if I may fo fay, to reft upon, which no motion that the 
horfe can make can difturb or loofen; this point or center is the 
bafis of the hold which the horfeman has upon his horfe, and is what 
is called the Seat: now if the feat is nothing clfe but this point or 
center, it muft follow, that not only the grace, but the fymmetry 
and true proportion of the whole attitude depends upon thofe parts 
of the body that are immoveable. 

* Let the horfeman then place himfelf at once upon his twift, fit- 
ting exactly in the middle of the faddle ; let him fupport this pofture 
in which the twift alone feems to fuftain the weight of the whole body, 
by moderately leaning upon his buttock ; let his thighs be turned in- 
ward, and reiit flat upen the fides of the faddle; and, in order to 
this, let the turn of the thighs proceed direétly from the hips, and 
fet him employ no force or itrength to keep himfelf in the faddle, 
but truft to the weight of his body and thighs; this is the exact 
equilibre ; in this contifts the firmnefs of the whole building, a firm- 
ne{fs which young beginners are never fenfible of at firft, but which 
is to be acquired, and will always be attained, by exercife and 
practice. 

‘ Idemand but a moderate ftrefs upon the buttocks, becaufe a man 
that fits full upon them can never turn his thighs flat upon the faddle ; 
and the thighs fhould always lie flat, becaufe the flethy part of the 
thigh being infenfible, the horfeman would not otherwife be able to 
feel the motions of his. horfe ; 1 infift that the turn of the thigh 
Should be from the hip, becaufe this turn can never be natural, but 
as it proceeds from the hollow.of the hip-bone ; I infiit further that 
the horfeman never avail himfelf of the ftrength or help of his 
thighs, becaufe, befides that they would then be le(s fteady, the 
¢loier he prefled them to the faddle, the more wouid he be lifted 
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above the faddle; and with refpect to his buttocks and thighs, he 
ought always to be in the middle of the faddle, and fit down full 
and clofe upon it. 

‘ Having thus firmly placed the immoveable parts, let us pafs on 
to the firit of the Moveables, which is, as I have already obferved, 
the body or trunk, as far as to the waift. I comprehend in the body, 
or trunk, the head, the fhoulders, the breaft, the arms, the hands, 
the reins, and the waitt of the horfeman. 

‘ The head fhould be free, firm and eafy, in order to be ready for 
all the natural motions that the horfeman may make in turning it to 
one fide or the other. Jt fhould be firm, that is to fay, ftrait, with- 
out leaning to the right or left, neither advanced nor thrown back ; 
it fhould be eafy, becaufe if otherwife, it would occafion a itiffnefs, 
and that ftiffnefs affecting the different parts of the body, efpecially 
the back-bone, they would be without eafe, and conftrained. 

‘ 'The fhoulders alone influence by their motions that of the breaft, 
the reins and the waitt. , 

‘ The horfeman fhould prefent or advance his breaft; by that his 
whole figure opens and difplays itfelf: he fhould have a {mall hollow 
in his reins, and pufh his waiit forward to the pommel of the faddle, 
becaufe this pofition correfponds and unites him to all the motions 
of the horfe. Now only throwing the fhoulders back, produces all 
thefe effects, and gives them exactly in the degree that is requifite ; 
whereas, if we were to look for the particular pofition of each part 
feparately, and by itfelf, without examining the connection that 
there is between the motions of one part with thofe of another, 
there would be fuch a bending in his reins, that the horfeman would © 
be, if I may fo fay, hollowebacked ; and as from that he would force 
his breait forward, and his waiit towards the pommel of the faddle, 
he would be flung back, and muft fit upon the rump of the horfe. 

‘ The arms fhould be bent at the elbows, and the elbows fhould 
reft equally upon the hips; if the arms were ftraight, the confe- — 
quence would be, that the hands would be infinitely too low, or at 
much too great a diflance from the body; and if the elbows were 
not kept iteady, they would. of confequence, give an uncertainty 
and ficklenefs to the hand, fufficient to ruin it for ever. 

‘ jt is true that the Bridle-hand is that which abfolutely ought to 
be fteady and immoveable; and one might conclude from thence, 
that the left elbow only ought to reft upon the hip; but grace con- 
fits in the exact proportion and fymmetry of all the parts of the 
body; and to have the arm on one fide raifed and advanced, and 
that of the other kept down and clofe to the body, would prefent 
but an aukward and difagreeable appearance. | 

_€ It is this which determines the fituation of the hand which holds 
the whip; the left-hand being of an equal heighth with the elbow ; 
fo that the knuckle of the little finger, and the tip of the elbow be 
both in a line; this hand then being rounded neither too much nor 
too little, but juft fo that the wrift may direct all its motions, place * 
your right-hand, or the whip-hand, lower and more forward than 
the bridle-hand. It fhou!ld be lower than the other hand, becaufe if 
it was upon a /eve/ with it, it would rettrain or obftruct its motions ; 


and were it to be higher, as it cannot take fo preat acompafs as the 
bridles 
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bridle-hand, which muft always be kept over againft the horfeman’s 
body ; it is abfolutely neceflary to keep the proportion of the elbows, 
that it fhould be lower than the other. 

‘ The legs and feet make up that fecond divifion of what I call 
the moveable parts of the body. 

‘ The legs ferve for two purpofes; they may be ufed as aids or 
corrections to the animal. ‘They fhould then be kept near the tides 
of the horfe, and in a line with the man’s body ; for being near the 
part of the horfe’s body where his feeling is moft delicate, they are 
ready to do their office in the inftant they are wanted. 

‘ Moreover, as they are an appendix of the thighs, if the thigh 
is upon its flat in the faddle, they will by a neceifary confequence 
be turned juft as they ought, and will infallibly give the fame turn 
to the feet, becaufe the feet depend upon them, as they depend upon 
the thighs. 

. The toe fhould be held a little higher than the heel; for the lower 
the toe is, the nearer che heel will be to the fides of the horfe, and 
muft be in danger of touching nis flank. Many perfons, notwith- 
flanding, when they raife their toe, bend and twilt their ankle, as 
if they were lame in that part. The reaion of this is very plain ; it 
is becaufe they make ufe of the mufcles in their legs and thighs, 
whereas they fhould employ only the joint of the foot for this pur- 
pofe ; a joint given by nature to facilicate all the motions of the foot, 
and to enable it to turn to the right or left, upwards or downwards. 

‘ Such is, in fhort, the mechanical @ifpofi:ion of all the parts of 
the horfeman’s body, I will enlarge no farther upon a fubject treat- 
ed on already fo amply by every writey ; it is needlefs to write what 
has been already handled. I have had no other defign in this chapter, 
than to give an idea of the correfpondence that there is between alf 
the parts of the body, becaufe it is only by a juit knowledge of this 
mutual relation of all the different parts, that we can be enabled to 
prefcribe rules for giving that true and natural feat, which is not 
only the principle of juitneis, but likewife the foundation of all 
grace in the horfeman.’ 

_ Mr. B. then treats of breaking co!ts to the bitt and faddle, 
and of the feveral exercifes and airs proper to be taught them: 
and we were particularly pleafed to find him occafionally re- 
commending gentle treatment, and cautioning the rider againft 
pafhonate corrections. There is great addrefs required in 
breaking and exercifing a horfe with judgment; and it is to be 
lamented when he falls into inconfiderate and brutifh hands. 
Such teachers, if a horfe does not at once comprehend and 
obey what is required, will ufe him unmercifully ; and thus 
both teacher and fcholar are equally rendered incapable of 
knowing what they are about. On the contrary, a cool judi- 
cious mafter will take care to difcompofe himfe!f and the horfe 
as little as poffible. In the manege, as in every other art, there 
are many circumftances to be attended to, and as our confi- 
ceraie Author cbierves, the difobedience of a ho:fe does not 
alwsys {pring f.0.n obftinacy or reftivenefs: a conftitutional 
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unfitnefs for fome airs he is put to, or the inconfiderate con» 
duc of his teacher, are very often the caufes of what is attri- 
buted to a ftubbornnefs of dilpofition. Indeed, confidering the 
odd tricks the managed horfe is drove to perform, the anima! 
is much to be admired for proving fo tra&table as we find him 5 
and there is monftrous barbarity in ufing ill fo fine a creature, 
of whofe powers we fo greatly avail ourfelves, 

At the clofe of the volume, Mr. B. acknowledges that he 
derive the rules of the manege, principally from Monf, Bour- 

elat. 

The methods and fafhions of this, like every other art, alter 
according as improvements are difcovered, and indeed often as 
humour dictates, which has great afcendance over us, and leads 
us inceffantly in the fearch of variety : hence the Duke of New- 
caftle’s magnificent treatife and fyftem is in a great meafure 
grown obfolete, and the work now before us rendered neceflary. 
No reformations can juftly be cenfured that tend to iimplify 
any art, and—if we might dare to hazard an opinion without 
danger of the /a/s, we fhould be inclined to doubt, whether 
one half of what is taught in the riding-fchool has any con- 
nexion with utility. 

What our Author fays of bitts, which he treats of diftinly 
at the end of the Jaft volume, appears to merit peculiar atten- 
tion, at Jeaft in our opinions, who are difpofed to think favour- 
ably of any attempts to lighten the hand of feverity over a 
faithful, willing fervant. The following extract, from this 
part, is therefore gladly given with the fanction it bears. 

‘ The prodigious variety of Bitts which were ufed in former times, 
Joudly proclaim the difficulty of adapting thefe machines to the 
mouths of horfes, fo as to anfwer the withes of the rider; for al- 
though much wantonnefs was indulged in the invention of /6 many, 
and of fuch itrange forms, the greater part of them muft neverthelefs 
be confidered as purely calculated for the fervice of the horfeman, 
while the prodigious number of them, and the difference of their 
figures and dimenfions, prove the uncertainty of the means em- 
ployed. . 

* To form a conjecture of the intentions of the ancient horfemen 
from the bitts they ufed, they feem to have had little more in view 
than to awe and command the horfes by force and violence, fo as 
to be matters of them at all events; and the bitts which they put 
into their mouths, and the Cavefons over the nofe, plainly confefs 
that they placed all their hopes in the feverity of their tools, and 
the firength of the hand which held them; while all fenfibility in 
the horfe, and exactnefs and delicacy in the man, were either dif- 
segarded, or unknown. Thefe reproaches, however, are now no 
more, and the prefent times are fo enlightened, as to poffefs the art 
of hitting horfes in its fulleft extent, and to be able to difplay it in 
its utmoit force, purity, and elegance: unfortunate and miftaken at 


the fame time! For the Bitt, with all its improvements and boafted 
| virtues, 
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virtues, can never operate fo as to reconcile Refraint with Liberts, 
yaife and Send at the fame time, fo as to draw up, and place the 
horfes head and neck in a pofture which muft oblige him to be upon 
his haunches, without Joring, however, or turning his Nofe upward, 
but in proportion to his ftrudture and mould, keeping the mouth 
cool and frefh, and enabling the horfe to perform his bufinefs, be it 
what it will, with that freedom, brilliancy, and juttice, which con- 
ftitute the perfection of horfemanfhip ; unlefs, perhaps, in the in- 
ftances of 2 few horfes, which may be fo perfect in mind and body, 
as to be properly called the Phoenixes of their kind, _. 

‘An hambler, plain, and hitherto defpifed inftrument, can 
neverthelefs do the feat; and that with fuch certainty, readinefs, 
and eafe, that to prefer a Bitt to it, feems to be as ftrange, as to 
make ufe of the huge, complex, and intricate machine, called by 
the ingenious Hogarth, a new Invention to draw acork out of a 
bottle, intead of a common Screw; than which, in a good hand, 
nothing can be more effectual. 

‘ This inftrument is called the Suaffe; and if ever there was a 
Panacea, or univerfal medicine, the Suaffe is one for the mouths of 
horfes ; it fuits all, it accommodates itfelf to all, and either finds 
them good, or very fpeedilv makes them fo; and the mouth once 
made, Will always be faithful to the hand, let it act with what agent 
it will, This bridle can at once fubjeét the horfe to great reitraint, 
or indulge it in eafe and freedom ; it can place the head exactly as 
the horfeman likes to have it, and work and bend the neck and 
fhoulders to what degree he pleafes, He can raife the head, by 
holding up his hand; by lowering it, will be brought down; and 
if he chufes to fix and confine it to a certain degree, he muft ufe for 
this,. as well as for the purpofe of bending, double Reins, that is, two 
on each fide ; the ends of which mutt be faftened in a itaple near the 
pommel of the faddle, or to the Girths, higher or lower, as the 
mouth, proportions of the horfe, and his manner of going require ; 
and if properly meafured and adjufted, they will form and command 
the horie fo effectually, as in a great degree to palliate many im- 
perfections of the mouth, and many faults in the mould and figure. — 
. © The reins thus faftened, or even ove only, for the fake of work- 
ing One jaw and fide, will operate, more or lefs, as the Branches do 
to a bitt, and the {naffle will almoft be a Bitt, a Bridon, a cavefon, 
and martingal in one. Whenthe horfeman would bend his horfe, 
he mutt pull the rein of that fide to which he is going, and Jengthen 
that of the oppofite, chat they may not counteract each other, No- 
thing will awaken a dull mouth, and bring it to life and feeling, 
fo foon as this bridle.. If the mouth is hard and callous, the iron 
fhould be twifted fo ds to have a fort of edge, which will fearch the 
lips, and when they will permit, the Bars; and if gently moved, 
or drawn from-fide to fide, keep the mouth frefh and cool. If the 
iwificd, or rough fnaftle is thought too harfh, and the hand not fkil- 
ful enough to moderate its effects, a fmooth fnaffle may be ufed ; 
or if a bit of linen be wrapped round the twilted fnaffle, it will make 
it eafy and {mooth, and the mouth once made fine and delicate, will 
be true to its feelings, will obey the Suaffie, and follow the hand 
with as much exattnefs and précifion as the Bist knows to demand, 
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but with more freedom and boldnefs than it ever can allow. Nor 
need the Aids of the horfeman be ruder, or more apparent, than 
when ufing a bitt; for if the horfe be quick in his feeling, hasa 
moath well-worked and feafoned, and is aétive, fupple, and willing, 
that is to fay, be completely drefed, the rider may turn and wind him 
at pleafure, with as much grace, eafe, and fecrefy as the bitt can 
boait. To conclude, the Bitt is certainly more graceful, and the 
horfe appears, when furnifhed with it, to more advantage ; it like- 
wife is more ftrong and coercive than the Szaffe; but its power can 
be wanted only in the circumiances of hard mouths, and rude hands, 
where mere violence is preferred to gentlenefs and art ; as in the in- 
fiance of coach-horfes, and many others, under the management of 
commion grooms, and other ignorant people. 

* To fuch perfons I do not addrefs this difcourfe ; yet I could tell 
them, if they wifh to know, that it is the mouth alone in which they 
shoold put their truth, and not in the ftrength of their arms, nor in 
the rigour of the bitt; and when this is formed, and reduced toa 
uit temper, and the hand knows how to p/ay upon it, they will find, 
that not only a Snafie, but even a Kibband, or Packthread will be 
fatticient to guide and controul the animal in all its motions. The 
mouth, therefore, being made, and without it there can be no riding, 
the Safe will be as effectual as the bitt, and in all other particulars 
greatly fuperior to it; while it ftands doubly valuable and recom- 
mended from the plainnefs and fimplicity of iss compofition, and 
from the eafe and readinefs with which it may be ufed.’ 

The firft volume is decorated with nine plates, befide the 
emblematic frontifpiece, which is a centaur, defigned to illuf- 
trate the hiftory of ancient horfemanfhip. The fecond volume 
has fix plates, exclufive of a frontifpiece ; im thefe are defcribed 
the art of working, or training horfes by the hand, by methods 


which have the fanation of Mr. Berenger’s very refpectable and 
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Art. V. The Hiftory of Manchefer In four Books. By John 
Whitaker, B. D. F. S. A. and Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford. 
g:o. 158. Boards. Dodfley, &c. 1771. 


PE \VHE Hiftory of Manchefter is here attempted (as the 

Author informs us in his Preface) on a plan which ap- 
peared to him the only rational fcheme for a work of antigui- 
ties. He fketched it out fix or feven years ago; and he has 
had the patient refolution (as he declares) to work upon it 
ever fince. ‘The whole is divided into four Books, containing 
as many periods,—the Britifh and Roman-Britifh,—the Saxon, 
—the Danifh and Norman-Danifh,—and the Modern. Of 
thefe, the fir? only is here prefented to the public. ; 

The Reader is told not to expedt, in this work, merely the 
private hiftory of a fingle town, but whatever curious purti- 
culars, can with propriety be connected with it. ‘ Whatever 
ferves to illuftrate the general antiquities of the kingdom or the 
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county, whatever ferves to mark the general polity of our 
towns, whatever ferves to lay open the caufes and the circum- 
ftances of any momentous events that affect the interefts of 
Manchefter, all thefe the Author propofes to examine, to 
afcertain the doubtful, to retrench the falfe, and to clear up 
the obfcure in them.’ 

He alfo promifes to exert his beft endeavours to fix the 
pofition of all the Britifh tribes, and to define the extent of 
all the Roman provinces in the ifland; as well as to invettizate 
the firft commencement of our prefent towns, and to trace 
back Manchefter and various others to the rude ftations of 
the Britons in the woods. By a new argument he hopes to 
Jay open the whole fyftem of polity ettablifhed among th: 
Britons, and to follow the commencement of our domeftic 
ceconomy up to its earlieft origin. He farther promifes ¢ at- 
tentively to mark the progrefs of the Roman genius on the 
fubjection of the Britons, in planting fortrefles and conttruct- 
ing roads, in order to command the country; in erecting 
towns and introducing civility, in order to humanize the na- 
tives.’ ‘ He wifhes to catch the general appearance of the 
iland, the county, and the town, as it varies in the feveral 
ftages of their hiftories. He delicns to delineate the gradual 
progrefs of the arts, and to trace the fucceflive growth of 
civility in all. And he propofes to mark the public and the 
private manners of every period, as they rife before hina. 

Thus has the ingenious and elaborate Author endeavoured, 
by a judicious diftribution of general difquifitions and digret= 
fionary narratives, throughout the work, to prevent that d:{- 
gufting uniformity, and to take off that unintereftin locality, 
which almoft neceflarily refult from the merely privace annals 
of a fingle town. : 

Chap. 1. opens with an affertion that * no doubt has ever 
been ftarted concerning the we!l-known claim of Manchefer 
to the character of a Roman ftation,’—under the denominatton 
of Mancunium. But the origin of this Mancunium is not, 
in Mr. Whitaker’s opinion, Roman, but Britifh. This 
name therefore mult probably have been communicated to the 
fite by the Britons, before the Romans conftruéted their 
{tation upon it; as it fignifies a fortrefs or town, he fays, in 
the language from whence it is derived, which fhews the fire 
of this Roman flation to have been previoufly the area of a 





Britifh town or fortrefs. In thefe cafes, he thinks, the Ro- 
mens ufually continued the original Britifh names, only foften- 


ine them to the Roman ear by giving them a Reman termi- 
nation.—In the prefent Caftle-field, the fite of the Roman 
Caitrum, previoufly ftood a Britith town, dillinguified (as 
Mr. W, alierts) among the Britons of this revion by the 
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general appellation of Man-cENIoN, or the Place of Tents. 
—The dimenfions of Mancenion are ftill very difcernibles 
having filled the whole area of the prefent Caftle-field, except 
the low fwampy part of it on the weft, amounting to up- — 
wards of twelve acres. Terminated by the Medlock on the 
fouth, fouth-eaft, and fouth-weft; it was bounded on the 
eaft by a foflee, on the weft by the prefent lofty bank, and on 
the north by a broad ditch. The natural advantages of the 
river and the bank would he great inducements to felect this 
particular fituation; but the principal one feems to have been, 
that its pofition on a gentle declivity to the fouth would give its 
inhabitants ‘the whole reflected warmth of the fun, which the 
coldnefs of our climate required; and, furrounded as the 
Britifh fortrefies then were by the hovering damps of the 
neighbouring woods, fuch a pofition feems to have been dic- 
tated by prudence; and fuch, he adds, were moft of the Bri- 
tifh fortrefles mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus.—This 
feems to have been the ftate of the Britifh Mancenion, and the 
condition of the country, when the Romans firft advanced into 
Lancafhire. But in vain did it prefent to their arms the fteep 
mound of its rivulet, the rifing eminence of its bank, or the 
broad extent of its deep ditch. About the year 79, Julius, 
Agricola entered the country at, the head of a powerful army, 
to whom the Siftuntit and their more northern neighbours 
were obliged, after fome unavailing efforts, to fubmit. . 

Chap. 2. The Siftuntit of Lancafhire being fubdued in 
79, Agricola fet about eftablifhing forts, and planting gar- 
rifons, in feveral parts of their country; one in particular at 
Mancunium. But the area of this Roman caftrum, we are 
informed, was much fmaller than the compafs of the Britifl 
town, upon the fite of which it is fuppofed to have been 
erecied: the one containing near 13 acres, and the other in- 
cluding little more than five. The new-erected fort, however, 
retained the name of the old one; Mancenion being only 
changed into MancuniuM. 

In this chapter, befide a detail of the manner of conftruét- 
ing the Roman caitrum in the Caftle-field, as minute and cir- 
cumftantial as if the Author had fuperintended the workmen, 
we have alfo an account of feveral urns, altars, and coins, 
that have at different times been found about the ftation; but 
few of the latter feem to have been uncommon. 

Mr. W. informs us, (chap. 3.) that in the year 1757 the 
fcience of Roman antiquities ‘received an extraordinary illus 
mination’ from the difcovery of a work which contains a cu- 
rious account of Roman Britain, and exhibits a new Itinerary 
for the whole of it. And, what enhances the value of the 
work, this Itinerary is faid to be more ancient than that of 
Antonine, 
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Antonine, as well as more extenfive and circumftantial. It 
appears to have been collected, in the fourteenth century, by 
one Richard, a native of Cirencefter, but a monk of Weft. 
minfter. Whence the whole colleCtion was made we are not 
fufficiently informed ; though the Itinerary in particular is faid, 
by Richard himfelf, to have been col!ected from fome remains 
of records drawn up (betwixt the years 138 and 170) by autho- 
rity of a Roman general; whom Mr. W. conjectures to have 
been Lollius Urbicus, governor of Britain under Antoninus 
Pius. ) 

Thefe invaluable remains were in the moft imminent danger of 
perifhing for ever, had not Mr, Bertram, an Engtifh gentleman, 
fortunately difcovered the manufcript at Copenhagen In 17476 
A copy having been tran{mitted to the late Dr. Stukeley, he 
publifhed a tranflation of the Itinerary part with a comment, 
in 1757; and in the fubfequent year the whole work was 
printed at Copenhagen, and a few copies fent to England as 
prefents.—Our Author having frequently referred, in the 
courfe of his work, to this Itinerary of Ricardus Corinenfis, 
has fubjoined it to his hiftory, together with the parallel 
parts of Antonine’s celebrated Itinerary, that one may illuftrate 
the other. He hath alfo annexed, in diftinét columns, the 
modern places correfpondent to each ancient name, as affigned 
by Gale, Horfeley, and Stukeley. 

Under the guidance of Richard’s and the other Itinerary, 
with the occafional affiftance of Ptolemy, the Notitia, and 
Ravennas, our Author proceeds to point out the fites of the 
Roman ftations in general within the county of Lancafter, 
and others bordering upon it, as well as to trace the roads 
which extend betwixt them. 

In the hiftory of the Roman people, he remarks, ¢ there are 
few particulars which fo ftrongly deéray their native grandeur of 
foul, as the roads which they profecuted over all the ample ex- 
tent of their empire.’ Though the Romans, doubtlefs, found 
many roads previoufly Jaid out for public ufe, yet thefe, he 
thinks, were fcarce likely to anfwer all ther exigencies. They 
therefore conftructed new ones, two of them indeed in the line 
of two ancient Britifh ways, (the Watling and Ikening ftreets) 
and perhaps others; but all upon plans better calculated for 
convenience and duration. Mr. W. is of opinion, that thefe 
roads were not carried on, as is frequently imagined, by the 
foldiery, but that the Romans were merely the directors, and 
that the more laborious employ was impofed upon the natives ; 
which feems no improbable conjecture. 

_It has been queftioned by antiquarians, whether the fta- 
tions or the roads of the Romans were prior in time. And 
though no determination hath hitherto been given to this 
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queftion, yet the decifion of it appears to be very obvious to 
Mr. W. who abfolutely affirms, that ‘ the ftations were cer- 
tainly prior ;? and that the roads, being only the channels of 
communication between them, could not (well) have been 
conftructed till after the peace of the country (wherein the 
ftations were fixed, probably, during the conqueft of it) was 
tolerably fettled. The Roman road at the extremity of the 
Caftle-field, the fite of ancient Mancunium, ‘ was cut down 
from the furface to the bafe, in 1765, and the materials of it, 
we are told, lay plainly diftinguifhed from the natural gravel 
of the ground by the melted bricks and broken mill-ftones 
which were found incorporated with them. It appeared to 
be conftructed with a ftrong gravel mingled with large boulders 
and rocky fragments. The whole road was about fourteen 
yards in breadth, and a yard and an half in depth.—From 
Mancunium he traces this road to, and determines (what he 
efteems) the genuine fite of, Cambodunum, originally fixed 
at Almondbury, and fince removed, by Horfeley, to Gretland- 
moor. but the former lying, he thinks, too much fo the 
fouth, and the latter equally too much to the north, of the 
vifible Roman road, Mr. W. declares he has at Jaft been for- 
tunate enough to difcover the ground whereon to fettle this 
Jong-loft town, which he now fixes at a place called Slack, 
in the townlhip of Lonzwood, and parifh of Huthersfield, in 
Yorkfhire. Here he found four clofes called the Yeld Fields, 
(i. e. the Eald or old fields) adjoining to the track of the Ro- 
man roid from Mancunium, and at the proper diftance from 
thence. In thefe fields many large foundations of buildings 
have been difcovered, compofed of ftrong ftone and mortar. 
Alfo a great quantity of bricks, (apparently Roman) urns, 
bones, coins, and feveral other thinzs, particularly a Roman 
altar, now in Mr. Whitaker’s own polleffion, a figure of 
which, and the infcription, are given in a plate.—Thefe re- 
mains appearing to be what he fuppofes, he exultingly coneludes, 
in the genuine fpirit of antiquarianifm, * ‘hus have we clearly 
found whet induttry has vainly toiled, and genius has ineffectually 
ichemed, to difcover through the long extent of a century and 
an half, the real fite of Cambodunum.,’ 

The pofitton of Condate hath alfo embarrafled the antiqua- 
rian critics ; fetiled originally at Congleton, it has fince been 
fixed at or near Northwich; bur, according to th's writer, it 
was neliher at one nor the other, but at Kinderton in Chethire. 
For the reatons however of this chanze, which appear plaufidle 
enough, we mutt refer to the work ittelf, 

Chap. 5. is employed in pointing out feveral other Roman 
ftations, and tracing the roads of communication betwixt 
them. In thefe refcarches our Author fometimes differs from 

preceding 
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preceding writers : For inftance, though Baxter fuppofes the 
Portus Siftuntiorum to have been the mouth of the Merfey, and 
Stukeley fixes it at the mouth of the Lune, yet Mr. W. deems 
them both miftaken, and agrees in opinion with Horfeley, that it 
muft have been at the mouth of the Ribble: ¢ And from the great 
fingularity of the name which the Romans conferred upon it, 
‘Tue Harpour oF LANCASHIRE, it appears to have been the 
only river in the county which was employed as an harbour by 
them. Paffing through the center of the Siftuntian country, 
and opening with the largeft mouth into the fea, the Romans 
naturally preferred it to the Merfey or the Lune, and made it 
the one port for the county of Lancafter.’——Dut it was then, 
he obferves, a much more confiderable xfluary than it is at 
prefent; for he acknowledges ‘ that it now affords a much worfe 
harbour’ than either of the laft-mentioned rivers. 

Chap. 6. opens with the following judicious remarks.— 
¢ Thefe are the Roman roads that courfed from Mancunium to 
the neighbouring flations. And fuch as they are, they muft 
fhare in the great admiration and the high praife which anti- 
guarians have beftowed upon the reads of the Romans in gene- 
ral. But furely thofe critics have been too Javifh in their 
eulogiums upon them. Antiquarianifm is the younger fiftec of 
hiftory, lefs fedate and more fanciful, and apt to become ena- 
moured of the face of time by looking fo frequently upon it. 
But let not this be the conduét of her foberer difciples. Let 
not the fenfible antiquarian difgrace himfelf and his profeffion 
by admiring greatly what is merely ancient, and by applauding 
fondly what is only Roman. The pencil of age may juftly be 
allowed to throw a fhade of refpectablenefs, and to diffufe even 
an air of venerablenefs, over the productions of very ancient 
art. And we may appeal to the native feelings of every fen- 
fible beholder for the truth of the obfervation. Kut this is all 
that can be allowed to the mere influence of time. And the 
antiquarian that once overfteps this reafonable limit, facrifices 
the dignity of fentiment to the dreams of antiquariani{m, and 
gives up the realities of hiftory for the fables of imagination.’ » 

The Cafira Zftiva, or fummer-camps of the Romans, were, 
he obferves, a requifite addition to their recular flations. * As 
the latter were generally fixed upon the foutherly flope of an 
bill or bank, they were well calculated for the keennefs of our 
winters, and as ill for the warmth of our fummers. “he Ro- 
mans therefore naturally conftru€@ted an additional camp for 
their {tation in the funmsmer.’? For this purpofe, he fuppofes 
they neceflarily felefed fome fite in the neignbcurhood of the 
regular ftation, which was fully open to the north. .Such was 
apparently the general reafon for which the Romans conftru@ed 
their fummer-camps, and {ach the general principle upon 
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which they felected the proper pofitions for them. On this 
principle, ¢ a fummer-camp was abfolutely neceflary at Man- 
cunium, as the warm beams of fummer are uncommonly fers 
vid and fcorching upon the flope of the Caftle-field."—Too the 
ueftion, ¢ But where would the Romans moft probably fettle 
the fummer ftation?? Mr. W. replies, Its real fite appears to 
have been pretty near to the regular ftation, about a mile to 
the north of it, and is now the fite of the Collegiate Church, 
and other buildings. ¢ This (he immediately adds) is infinitely 
the propere/? fite in the vicin'ty of the town that can pretend 
to attract the notice of the enquiring antiquarians. ‘This is 
abfolutely the only fite in the vicinity of the {tation that could 
retend to attract the notice of the examining Romans.’ 

With refpeét to the number of troops kept up here, it is 
fuppofed by Horfeley, ‘that the Roman garrifon in Britain, 
during the fecond, third, and fourth centuries, amounted only 
to three legions, the fixth Victorious, the twentieth Valerian 
and Vidtorious, and the fecond Auguftan, and the auxiliaries 
regularly attendant upon them. And with this fuppofition the 
Hiftory of Dio, the Geography of Prolemy, and the Itinerary 
of Antonine, feem aj] to concur, as they all mencion thele 
three and only thefe three legions to be refident in the ifland, 
This number of legicns, as appears from the complement of 
a fingle legion during thofe centuries, which was 6100 foot 
and 726 horfe, and from the ftated proportion of the auxiliary 
to the legionary troops, which was equal in the infantry and 
double in the cavalry, muft have contained about 36,600 foot 
and 6,534 horfe.’—* But, thus confidered, three legions and 
their auxiliaries are plainty infufficient for the purpo‘es of gare 
rifoning the ifland.’ ‘he ftations mentioned in the Itineraries 
are not fewer than 140, but rather more, even after the Ro- 
mans had retired to the vallum of Antoninus, and had aban- 


doned all the ftations from Invernefs to the Friths. But it ” 


would be evidently ridiculous to diftribute a body of about 
43,COO men into 140 principal ftations, as fuch a diftribution 


could ‘allotonly 307 for a flation, and its attendant caftellets;’ - 


-—and each flation is fuppofed to have had feveral fuch depen: 
dant upon it. 

The garrifon therefore of each ftation, with its caftellets, 
could not, Mr. W. thinks, have been lefs than 400 effeétive 
men: and, even upon this difpofition, the total amount would 
have been 56,00c. But a much greater number probably re. 
fided in the kingdom, as, during the dilperfion of the reft, 
fome confiderable bodies mu/? have been kept together, the 
more effectually to overawe the conquered Britons within the 
walis, and the unconquered withour. * And fuch bodies 
actually appear to have been thus kept together, one large corps 
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being quartered at York, another at Chefter, and a third at 
Caerleon in Monmouththire. ‘This being the cafe, there muff 
certainly have been more than ¢/ree legions within the ifland - 
and the potitive teftimony of Jofephus affures us, that in the 
reign of Vefpafian there were four. Ihe account of Richard, 
as well as feveral infcriptions that have been diicovered, evince 
that there were more afterwards. Infcriptions have been found 
in Wales which clearly exhibited the name of the tenth legion; 
and to this we may add the feventh, or Claudian legion, which 
was fettled at Gloucefter, where it mu/? have remained for a 
confiderable period, as the town was denominated from it Clau- 
disceftria. Thus are five legions cif{covered to have been refident 
within the ifland; ¢wo additional to the number fuppofed by 
Horieley. 

Chap. 7.—* Regularly as the Romans extended their con- 
quefts in the ifland, they appear equally to have ere€ted ftations 
for themfelves, and to have conttructed cities for the Britons.’ 
—* By this means the progrefs of their arms was diftin&ly 
marked by the progrefs of cultivation, and the face of the 
country gradually brightened up, as the line of their conquefts 
advanced.’— As the Romans prevailed, they carried along with 
them all the ufeful refinements of civil life. ¢ Thefe they intro- 
duced, not with the godlike defign of foftening the rough 
genius of Lancafhire, and of diftufing the fweets of focial 
happinefs among its inhabitants, but merely to promote the 
little purpofes of their own felhfh policy. That eternal wif- 
dom however, which gave all the central regions of the globe 
tothe Romans, and gave them for reafons worthy the great 
Father of Humanity, directed * the low cunning of man to 
his own exalted ends, the higher cultivation of the rational 
powers, and the better propagation of the fyftem of redeeming 
benevolence.’ 

Agricola fubdued Lancafhire in 79, and immediately or- 
dered ftationary forts to be ere€ted. This was neceflaily the 
firft object of his attention:—The fecond had a deeper reach 
and more permanent confequences. Actuated by principles of 
policy, he exerted all his addrefs to invite the Siftuntii from 
their original habitations amidft extenfive fore{ts and marfhes 
(where they might have kept up fome kind of independency) 
to acommon refidence in towns; and his addrefs pirevailed,— 
Such was the firlt commencement of the prefent towns of Lan- 
cafhire in general, and of Manchefter in particular. 

The rife of Manchetler is thus defcribed: * The town was 
Originally conftructed, not as the old central parts of it are now 
planted, at the diftance nearly of a mile from the Caftle-field, 
but in the more immediate neighbourhood of the ftation. No 
tradition however afcertains the particular fite, In the vicinity 
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of a great town, and in a multiplicity of commercial avoca- 
tions, little attention is generally paid to the remains of anti- 
qui ity, or to the whifpers of tradition concerning them.’ 
sut there is a {mall diffrict adjoining to the Caftle-fie! 
which is fiequent!y mentioned in records, and PE 
Aupport or Old Borough, * Within the compals of this 
diftrict muff the town have originally ftood. And a little 
fold of houfes remains in this diftriét to the prefent period, 
which carries, in all the records of the place, the actual appel- 
Jation of ALDporT-Ton, or Old Borough-Town: though, 
from fome conftructions made here about forty years ago by a 
gentleman of the name of Hooper, the old appellation has been 
popularly altered into Hooper-ton. On the ground therefore 
contiguous to thefe houfes mu/? the town have been originally 
planted. And betwixt the Caftle-field and the fold is an area 
of 16 or 17 acres, which was certainly the original area of the 
ancient Manchefter.’—And, as a proof thereof,—* the foil of 
the fouthern part of this area is abfolutely one great body of 
adventitious earth, fragments of bricks, pieces of hewn ftones, 
ard remnants of urns. Huge blocks of a millftone-grit have 
becn recently dug up within the circuit of the area with their 
mortar * firmly adhering to them: and the whole level of the 
ground appears to have been traverfed with ftreets of regular 
pavement in a variety of directions acrofs it.’——* Such was the 
{pot which Agricola felected for the town of Mancunium. 
And fach was the commencement of a town that was to be- 
come fo confpicuous afterwards, to lengthen out into fair 
itreets, and to open into graceful fquares, to contain aflembled 
thoufands within her ample circuit, and to extend her varied 
commerce beyond the barriers of the ocean.’ Pp 
[To be concluded in our next.] ‘ 
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Art. VI. 4 Grammar of the Perfian Language. By William Jones, 
Efq; Fellow of Univerfity College, Ox ford. 4to. 1038. 6d. i 
Boards W. and J, Richardfon. 1771. 


R. Jones obferves, in his preface to this Grammar, that 

the Perfian language is rich and elegant, that it has 
been fpoken for many ages in the politeft courts of Afia, and 
that a number of admirable works have been written in it by 
hiftorians, philofophers, and poets, who found it capable of 
exprefiing, with equal advantage, the moft beautiful and the 
moft elevated fentiments. 





* Mortar is the name of a warlike inftrument for throwing bombs, 
wat the matter ufed to cement itones in building fhould be wrote 
Morter.—This remark may perhaps appear trivial to a common reader; 
but a true antiguarian is expected to attend to fuch minutia. 
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Every candid Reader may fatisfy himfelf with refpect to the 
truth of this aflertion, by perufing a differtation, lately pub- 
lifhed by this ingenious Writer, on Orienta! Literature; and of 
which we have given a very ample account in the forty-fourth 
volume of our Review, p- 425. 

As the Perfian language is rich and elegant, and as the Eaft- 
ern writers have dittinguifhed themfelves in their biftorical, 
philofophical, and pcetical writings, it muit appear firange to 
many of our Readers that the ftudy of the Perfic fhould be 
fo little cultivated at a time when the tafte for general and diffu- 
five learning feems fo univerfally to prevail ; and that the lite- 
rary productions of a celebrated nation fhould remaia in ma- 
nufcript, on the fhelves of our public libraries, quite neglected 
even by men of tafte and Jearning ! 

Our learned Author has fuggefted a variety of caufes which 
have concurred to obftruct the progrefs of Laftern literature ; 
he very juftly reprefénts the general ignorance of the Oriental 
languages as one great fource of the neglect of the Afiatic wri- 
ters. Some will not be convinced that there is any thing va- 
luable in thefe languages, and others diflike them becaufe they © 
do not underftand them. But the moft obvious reafon for the 
neglect of the Perfian tongue, is the great {carcity of books 
which are neceflary to be read betore the knowledge of it can 
be perfectly acquired. Our Author indced obferves, that we 


"have many Perfian books preferved in the different libraries of 


Europe, but that they are exhibited more as obje¢ts of curiofity 
than as fources of information ; and aie admired like the cha- 
racters on a Chinefe fcreen, more for their gay colours than 
for their meaning. What pity! nay, what a thame is it, that 
proper perfons, under public patronage, are not employed at 
Oxford and Cambridge, to give us editions and liberal tranfla- 
tions of the moft valuable and ufeful manufcripts extant in thofe 
univerfities, 

Thus, while the writings of Greece and Romeae ftudied, 
and ditfufe a general refinement through our part of the world, 
the works of the Peifians (a nation equally diftinguifhed in 
ancient hiftory) are either wholly unknown to us, or confi- 
dered as entirely deftitute of tafte and invention. 

It is alfo remarked by Mr. Jones, that the progrefs of Orien- 
tal literature has not only been checked by tre igno:ant, but 
likewife by thofe of the learned, who have contined their ftudies 
to the minutia of verbal criticifm, miftaking reading for learn- 
ing, and fatisfying themfelves with running over a great num 
ber of manufcripis, in a fuperticial manner, withouc conde- 
fcending to be ftopt by their difficulty, or to dwell upon their 
beauty and elegance. 
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He gives due praife indeed to the unwearied induftry of 
thofe who have compiled grammars and diétionaries in the 
Faftern languages; but he obferves, that fuch learned men 
would have gained an higher reputation if they had contr. buted 
to enlighten the vait temple of learning, inttead of fpending 
their lives in adorning only its porticos and avenues. He alfo 
juftly obferves, that the total infenfibili:v of commentators and 
critics to the beauties of authors they profefs to illuitrate, has 
contributed not a little to check the progrefs of Eaftern learn- 
ing; and, he adds, ‘it isa circumftance equally unfortunate 
that men of the moft refined tafte, and the brighteft parts, are 
apt to look upon a clofe application to the itudy of lancuages 
as inconfiftent with their fpirit and genius: fo that the ftate of 
letters feems to be divided into two clafles, men of learning 
who have no tafte, and men of tafte who have no learning.’ 
We are afraid that the number of the latter is greater in the 
prefent age than it was in the laft; though we mutt obferve, 
at the fame time, that it had been happy for the republic of 
letters, if the literati of the Jatt age had been as diftinguifhed 
for their tafte as for their learning. 

Another caufe which, our Author apprehends, has operated 
more ftrongly than any before mentioned to the prejudice of 
Oriental literature, is the {mall encouragement which the 
princes and nobles of Europe have given to men of letters. 
‘ It is an indifputable truth, {ays he, that learning will always 
flourifh moft where the ampleit rewards are propofed to the 
induftry of the learned; and that the moft fhining periods in 
the annals of literature are the reicns of wile and liberal! princes, 
who know that fine writers are the oracles of the world, from 
whofe teftimony every king, ftateiman, or hero, muft expect 
the cenfure or approbation of api y. In the old ftates of 
Greece the higheft honours were given to poets, philofophers, 
and orators; and a fingle city (as an eminent writer * obferves) 
in the memory of one man produced more numerous and fplen- 
did monuments of human genius, than moft other nations have 
afforded in a courfe of ages.’ 

Here our Author takes cccafion to mention, with becoming 
praife, the munificence and libera! ity of the Prolemies in Egypt, 
of Augafius in Rome, of the Caliphs in Atia, and of that of the 
illuftrious family of A/Zedic?, who allured to Florence the learned 
Greeks whom the Turks had driven from their country 3 in 
confequence of which, a general light fucceeded to the gloom 
which ignorance and fuperftition had fpread over Europe. Our 
Author laments, however, that this light feems to have been 
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eradually decaying for the laft century; he thinks that it grows 
very faint in Italy ; that it feems to be wholly extinguifhed in 
France ; and that whatever fparks of it remain in other coun- 
tries, they are confined to the clofets of modeft inen, and are 
not generally feep énough)to have their proper influence. 

Mr. Jones regrets that the nobles of our days feem to be in- 
fenfible of the value of learning, and the many advantages 
which the ftudy of polite letters would give to perfons of emi- 
nent rank and high employments ; that they facrifice that leifure 
to unmanly pleafures, or ufelefs divertions, which they might 
rationally {pend in the ftudy of polite letters, and in improving 
their knowledge by converfing with the greateft ftatefmen, ora- 
tors, and philofophers. He does juftice, at the fame time, to 
the character of one foreign nobleman: * I take a fingular 
pleafure, .fays he, in confefling that I am indebted to a foreign 
nobleman for the little knowledge which | have happened to 
acquire of the Perfian language, and that my zcal for the poetry 
and philology of the Afiatics were owing to his converfation, 
and to the agreeable correfpondence with which he ftill honours 
me.” 

Our Author juftly obferves, that as learning in general has 
met with little encouragement in the pretent age, {till lefs may 
be expected for that branch of it which lies fo far removed 
from the common path; and that if pains and want be the lot of 
a f{cholar, the life of an Orientalift muft certainly be attended 
with peculiar hardfhips. In fupport of this remark, he cites 
the cafe of Meninfki, whofe labours immortalifed and ruined 
him: he laments that the celebrated Hyde did not meet with 
fuitable encouragement to promote the projects he had formed 
for advancing the interefts of Oriental learning, and that the 
Jearned Gentius lived obfcurely in Holland, and died in mifery. 
Monf. D’Herbelot is indeed an exception, for he was not only 
entertained in Italy by Ferdinand the Second, duke of Tufcany, 
with that uncommon munificence which always diftinguifhed 
the family of Medici, but alfo enjoyed the fruits of his labour, 
in an honourable and eafy retirement, by means of the illuftrious 
Colbert ; * but this, adds Mr. Jones, is a rare example: the 
other princes of Europe have not imitated the duke of Tufcany 5 
and Chriftian VII. was referved to be the protector of the Eaft- 
ern mufes in the prefent age.” Thus Oriental learning has 
been neglected till thes intereft and emolument, as our Author 
juftly obferves, pointed out to the nations of Europe the real 
and folid importance of a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guages of the Eaft. 

The Perfian tongue was, by an amazing revolution, intro- 
duced into India, fo that, at prefent, it is not only the lan- 
guage of the court, but alfo of the merchants in that part of 
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the world: hence the importance of the knowledge of the Per- 
fian tongue to the Eatt-India Company, and confequently to 
Great Britain, muft appear in the molt ftriking light. ‘There 
are important affairs to be tranfacted between us and nations 
to whom we were unable to convey our fentiments. ‘The fer- 
vants of the Company daily received letters which they could 
not read; they at the fame time found it tedious, and even 
dangerous, to employ the natives as interpreters. Hence they 
difcovered the abfolute neceflity of applying themfelves to the 
ftudy of the Perfian language. The treachery of Poniapa, the 
linguift to the Englifh, during the war in the Carnatic in 1745, 
plainly demonftrated how neceflary it was for the India Com- 
pany to have their own fervants acquainted with the languages 
of India, and particularly the Perfic. 

Mr. Jones farther informs us in his preface, ¢ That with a 
view to facilitate the progrefs of Oriental literature, he had re- 
duced to order the following inftructions for the Perfian Jan- 
guage, which he had colle&ted feveral years ago; but would 
not prefent his Grammar to the public until he had confidera- 
bly enlarged and improved it.” He modeftly adds, that he has 
endeavoured to lay down the cleareft and moft accurate rules 
which he has illuftrated by felect examples from the moft ele- 
gant writers. Inthis refpect undoubtedly he merits the higheft 
praife and encouragement of the public. It muft be allowed 
that he has contributed, in a great degree, to facilitate the ac- 
quifition of the Perfic, by giving a very clear and diftin& 
view of its genius and conttitution :n the declenfion of nouns, 
pronouns, and verbs, and by illuftrating and confirming 
his rules by examples extracted from a variety of the beft 
writers in that language. He has particularly fhown the for- 
mation of the tenfes, and illuftrated their proper fignification 
by a number of examples from the beft Perfian writers, fo that 
his Grammar, on this account, muft prove very ufeful to every 
ftudent of that language. 

He proceeds to give us a rational account of the feeming ir- 
regularities in the Perfian verbs. “The imperative mood, which 
is often irregular in the modern Perfian was anciently formed 


from the infinitive by rejecting the termination (yO eeden, 
¢ For originally, to ufe his words, all infinitives ended in 


“yO den, til] the Arabs introduced the harfh confonants before 
that fyllable, which obliged the Perfians, who always affected 
a {weetnefs of provounciation, to change the old termination 


of fome verbs into ¢~ ten, and, vy degrees, the original infi- 
nitives grew quite obfolete: yet they ftill retain the ancient 


imperatives, and the aorifts which are formed from them.’ 
The 
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The Perfians, in this refpe&t, feem to have followed the man- 
ner of the Greeks; for there are many Greek verbs which 
form their firft and fecond futures from old prefents, not ufed 
when the Greek language was refined and brought to a ftate of 
perfection. Thus zivw, dibo, I drink, has its future wow from 
the old verb zow; fo alfo AwpCavw, capio, has Anboruas and 
AeanQa, from AvZw. Thus, in the ancient language of Perfia, 
there were very few irregularities. The imperative, which is 
often irregular in the modern Perfian, was anciently formed 
from the infinitive by rejecting, as our Author obferves, the 





termination “yy eeden, and is ftill formed from the fame an- 
cient infinitive, notwithftanding the modern infinitives differ a 
little in found from them. This fhould be particularly attended 
to by thofe who would learn this language in a rational and in- 
tellizible manner, as the greater part of the Munfhys, who 
may be their inftructors, are not only very ignorant of etymo- 
logy, but alfo of grammar in general. 

This remark on the formation of the Perfian imperatives 
from an obfolete verb, will alfo be ufeful to thofe who are cus 
rious in ancient dialects, and will enable them to trace out a 
confiderable part of the old Perfian Janguage, which has the 
fame relation to the modern Perfic as the Saxon has to the 
Englifh, and which, according to Mr. Jones, was fpoken in 
the days of Xenophon. This is the language into which the, 
fables of Pilpai were firft tranflated from the Indian ; but as we 
rejected the Saxon alphabet to admit the Roman; fo the Per- 
fians, when they embraced the religion of Mahomet, adopted 
the characters in which the Koran was written, and incorpo- 
rated into their language a multitude of words and phrafes. 

In order to facilitate this irregularity in the Perfian language, 
Mr. Jones has divided the irregular verbs into thirteen clafles, 
putting the learner in mind that the old infinitive may be found 





by adding Cow ecden to imperatives, and the aorifts by adding 
to them the perfonal terminations. 

One of the chief beautics of the Perfian language confifts in 
the frequent ufe of compound adjectives, in the variety and 
elezance ot which it furpafles not only the German and Eng- 
lifh, but even the Greek. Thefe compounds ‘may be multi- 
plied without end, according to the ta{te and pleafure of the 
writer, and they are formed either by a noun and the contraéted 


participle, as tp are d¢l firib, or mo d¢lfirib, ¢ l 
heart a‘luring ; or by prefixing an adjeftive to a noun, as 
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oue fubftantive before another, as yi hats “gubyzar, rife 
heeked, 

“Our Author hath obferved, with great propricty, that fince 
onc of the nouns and a compound word is often b-rrowed from 
the Arabic, a man who withes to read and underftand the :'er- 
fian books, ought to have a competent knowledze of both 
languag ves: and he has given a lift of the moft clegant com- 
pounds he could recolleét, but informs us that he mult exprefs 
moft of them in Enclifh by circumlocutions ; for though we 
have fome compound epi hets, which give a grace to our 
poetry, yet the ge nius of our language fee: ns averfe to them. 

In this collection of elegant compounds, Mr. Jones is more 
full and copious than any grammarian wiiom we have had an 
opportunity ef confulting ; and he merits cue praiie for his in- 

: duftry and tafte in the exbrbitron of them. 

He has fubjoined a Perfian fable as a praxis for this Gram- 
mar; a literal tranflation of which he has give Ds with gram- 
matical notes on {cme parts of it: and it bad undou! btcaly been 
for the intereft of the learner, eee he had added a a glofl lary or 
analyfis of tie whole parts of {peech contained in it pp betes 

The Author profefies that he has carefully compared his 
work with every compofition of the fame natu:e that has fallen 
into his hands; and adds, * though on fo geicral a fubject I 
muft have made feveral obfervations which arc common to all, 
yet I flatter myfelf that my own remarks, the difpofition of the 
whole book, and the pailages quoted in it, will fufficiently 
diftinguifh it as an original produétion.’ 

Tn this declaration the learned Author has arrogated nothing 
to himfelf but what every candid and intelligent itudent of the 
Perfian language will chearful ly allow him. 

He informs us that his firft defign was to prefix to the Gram- 
mar an account of the Perfian language, from the time of Xc- 
nophon to our days; and to add a copious praxis of tales and 
poems extracted cin the clafiical writers of Peifia; but as thofe 
additions would have delayed the publication of the Grammar, 
he thought it more advifable to referve them for a feparate vo- 
lume, which he promifes to lay before the public in the courfe 
of this winter. Every learner of this language muft be impa- 
tient for this collection, on account of the great {carcity of Per- 
fian books ; and we are informed that it is no where more 
eagerly expected than by the ftudents cf the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, where a regular courfe of lectures is given on the Ara- 
bic “and Perfian languages. The learned world wit] alfo be 
odliged to Mr. Jones for the General Hiflory of Afia, and 
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account of the geography, philofophy, and literature of the 
Eaftern nations. 


[To be concluded in our next.) Re--n . 
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Arr. VU. Conclufion of our Account of Medical Objfervations amd 

Inquiries, Vol. 1V, begun in our Review for December, 1771. 

~ YE are now arrived at the X!Xth article of this volume, 
Vi which is, by fome miftake, printed as the XVIJIIth; 
and the error continues through all the remaining numbers ; 
but it is of no confequence. This article is entitled, 

Remarks ca the Ujz of Baljams in the Cure of Confumptions, by J. Fo 
thergill, M.D. FL RS. 

* An idea, fays Dr. Fothergill, that all balfams are healing, and 
that in all ulcers, not excepting thoie of the lungs, they are indi- 
cated, has fo greatly prevailed, that to doubt of its propriety, would 
feem to betray a want of phyfical knowledge. Yet I cannot but 
fufpect. nay more than fufpect, that this idea has been the means of 
precipitating too many of thefe unhappy invalids prematurely to 
their grave.’ : 

To confirm the propriety of this apprehenfion, our Author 
begins with obferving what effects thefe remedies have when 
applied externally : be then traces out their effects when inter- 
nally adminiftered ; and thus endeavours to form an impartial 
judgement of their real virtues. 

Art. XIX. 4 Defiance of Sydenham’s Method of treating the Meafles. 
Ly Thomas Dickfon, A. D. 

This vindication of Sydenham’s practice, with refpect to 
blood-letting in the cure of the meafles, is occafioned by an 
unjult cenfure thrown out by Mead in his book De Variolis et 
lis, Cc. Vi. p. 89, Qo. 

Art. XX. A Defence of Sydenham’s Hifcry of the Meafles, againft 
Morton. Sy Thomas Dickton, M.D. 

Morton, in the appendix to his Pyretolozia, mentions a fatal 
epidemic meafles which occurred in the autumnal months of 
the year 1672, and that about three hundred died weekly.— 
Sydenham defcribes an epidemic meafles of the years 1670 and 
1674, but takes no notice of any during 1672. It appears 
highly probable that Morton’s is only a earfay account, and 
Not depending on his own proper obfervation; and that Syden- 
ham has given the juft hiftory of this epidemic, as it occurred 
at different periods. 

The two following papers contain the hiftory of an unhappy 
cafe,in which the Ca/arean operation was deter:nined upon as the 
lait creadful refource.—The operation was performed; and the 
event was fatal. ‘There are added a dc fcription and engravings 
of the deformed pelvis, and a general review of the fubject as 
treated by preceding authors. 
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Ait. XXUL. Remarks on the Cure of Confumptions, ty J. Fothercill, 
M.D. F.R.5. 

Ther€sare no cafes in which the advice, principius obfia, is 
more indifpenfably necellary, than the confumptive. 

* We cannot, fays our Author, I think, be too induttrious in pro- 
pagating the following doctrine : That the time at which a phyfician 
can be of mott ufe in the cure of confumptions, is at their firit be- 
ginning. The flighteit catarrhal defluction ought not to be neg- 
lected, ifit does not go off in a few days. 

‘ IT know, gentlemen, that you, as well as myfelf, often have oc- 
cafion to look back at the fatal negle€&t, committed both by the fick 
themifelves, as well as thofe who ought to have had their future 
health more at heart. With what eafe would many of the moft in- 
curable confumpiive cafes have been prevented, or cured, at their 
firft commencement? A perfon whofe emaciated figure ftrikes one 
with horror, his forehead covered with drops of fweat, his cheeks 

ainted with a livid crimfon, his eyes funk, all the little fat that 
yaifed them in their orbits, and every where elfe, being wafted; his 
pulfe quick and tremulous, his nails bending over the ends of his 
fingers, and the palms of his hands as dry as they are painfully hot 
to the touch, his breath offenfive, quick, and laborious, his cough 
incefflant, fcarce allowing him time to tell us, that fome months azo 
he got acold, but he knew, perhaps, how he got it; he neglected 
it for this very reafon, and neglected every means of affiftance, till 
the mifchief was become incurable, and fcarcely a hope left of pal- 
liation. You fee multitudes of fuch objects daily, and fee them with 
a mixture of anger and compafiion for their neglect and their fuf- 
ferings.’ 

We have in this paper fome ufeful obfervations, both with 
refpect to the manner of diftinguifhing and the methcd of treat- 


ing a recent pulmonary affection. 

Art. XXIV. An Account of a late epidemical Diftemper, extrafed from 
a letter addrefd to Gedney Clarke, E/g; by William Sandiford, 
M.D. of Barbadoes. 

This epidemic was a putrid remitting fever, which prevailed 
in the ifland of Barbadoes, during the months of Adz, “une, 
and ‘fuly, of the year 1769.—Our Author gives a plain and 
pertinent defcription of the difeafe ; and his method of cure ap- 
pears to have been judicious and fuccefsful.—His obferva- 
tions coincide with thofe of Sir John Pringle, who has treated 
this fubject more at large. Dr. Sandiford thus briefly points 
out the external caules of this epidemic : 

* It may, however, not be unworthy notice, that for thefe two 
years lait paft, it has been remarkably warm and moiit in this 
ifland: that great quantities of rain have fallen : that the days have 
been very hot and fultry, whilft the nights have been fo damp and 
chill, as to ftrike perfons with great coldnefles and fhiverings who 
have been expofed to them: that moft of thofe who have been at- 
tacked with this fever, were fuch as lived in the loweit and moitt fi- 
tuations ; in places thick befet with trees, and furrounded with wa- 
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ter, and where the fprings lay neareft to the furface > that fifhermen, 
and {uch as were moit expofed to the cold and moiftnefs, as alfo, 
thofe of the weakeft and mott lax conftitutions, were particularly 
objects of it. In all the epidemics, as they have of late feverally 
obtained here, there was ever to be obferved fomething of a putre- 
factive tendency.’ 

Art, XXV. Appendix to a Paper on the Hydrocephalus Internus, dy 

7 William Watfon, M.D. F.R.S. 

This appendix contains another hiftory of a fuppofed hydro- 
cephalus internus.—An healthy boy, of fix years, received a 
{mart blow from a ftone on the top of the head. About a 
fortnight after this, a very dangerous difeafe fucceeded ; from 
which the patient at laft recovered. It does not however ap- 
pear quite certain that this was a cafe of the hydrocephalus in- 
ternus; for all the fymptoms here mentioned might arife from 
an injury of the brain, or its membranes, without there being 
any extravafation. . 

Art. XXVI. An Extra& of a Letter from Dr. William Thomfon, P4y- 
cian at Worcetter, to William Hunter, M7. D. giving an Acccunt of 

a fatal Effuficn of Biood into the Cavity of the Pericardium. 

It is very probable that this extravatation was flow and gra- 
dual, both from the length of time which the patient lived af- 
ter the oppreflive fymptoms came on, and from there being no 
rupture difcoverable by an attentive infpection of the parts. 
The heart was remarkably pale and flaccid 
Art. XXVIL. An decount of the good Effects of dividing the Aponeuro- 

fis of the Biceps Mufcle, ca a painsul lacerated Wound, by Mr. b. 

Wilmer, Sargeon at Stony Strattord, zx a Letter to Dr. Hunter. 

‘This wound was a little above the inner condyle of the bz- 
merus. “Lhe fafcia of the biceps mufcle was lacerated, and 
acted as atight and painful bandage upon the wounded parts. 
As foon as this fafcia was fufficient!y divided, the ftri€ture was 
removed, and the unfavourable fymptoms difappeared. 

Art. XXVUT. dz Obferwaiion on the Infenfibility of Tendons, by Mr. 
John Teckel, Surgeen; with an Introduction by Dr. Hunter. 

A labouring man, fervant to Henry Bates near Bovintong, in 
Buckinghamfhire, by fome accident in loading a cart, cut off the 
ends of the middie and ring fingers; the latter in fuch a manner, 
that about half an inch o: the tendon of the perfirans projected. in 
this condition I faw him, about ten minutes afier the accident. 

‘ It immediately occurred to me, that ] now had a fine opportu- 
nity to convince mifelf of the truth or fullacy of your opinion con- 
cerning the infenfibility of tendons, &c. I therefore paffed a piece of 
firing, about the fize o* the tendon, round his wrill, from thence 
brought it about the injured finger, and placed it in fuch a man- 
ner, as to make it project parallel to, and beyond the ftump, of 
equal length with the expofed tendon. I then told my patient that 
J intended to cut the one or the other of thefe projecting parts, with 
my feiffirs, while he fhould turn his head away ; but he was to ted! 
me which 1 cut, without feeing what was done. He laughed, and 
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afked me whetherI thought he had no feeling ; however, he come 
plied. I then divided the tendon with my iciflars: he was afked 
which I had cut; he anfwered, ‘* the itring ;” but when he turned 
his head around, and found it was actually the tendon, he was much 
furprifed that he had felt no pain: and when IJ talked to him after- 
wards, he declared he felt not the leaft pain, and abfolutely thought 
I had cut the ftring only.’ 
Let it be remembered, that many parts are infenfible in the 
— which acquire a very exquilite fenfibility in the dz/ea/ed 
ate, 
Art. XXIX. 4x Account of a fuccefsful Method of treating fore Legs, by 
Mr. jofeph Elle, Surgeon to St. Thomas's Ho/pital. 
This method is fo exceedingly efficacious, that Mr. Elfe fays, 
it will feldom fail where there is not a carious bone.— The me- 


thod is this : 

‘ The firft thing we do, if the ulcer be foul, is, to endeavour to 
make it clean, by the application of a bread and milk, or fome other 
emollient poultice. When we have obtained this end, we apply a 
Jinen cloth moiftened with tincture of myrrh or Gowiard’s eau vege- 
tau-minerale, as from experiment we may find beft to agree. If thefe 
fhould give pain, we then firft apply dry lint, and upon that a piece 
of cloth fpread with the ceratum epulor ‘icum, or ceratum album, Over 
this we lay a very thin plate of lead, cut to the figure of the fore, 
and juft large enough to cover its an. This is fecured upon the 
part with a bandage drawn as tight as the patient can bear it, even 
io as to make the leg feel numb, which is rolled from the toes to 
above the knee. In proportion as the fore contracts we leflen the 
iize of the plate. When the patients are well, we recommend it to 
them for the future, to keep the leg conilantly rolled tight in the 
day-time. 

‘ Now, though this method be exceedingly efficacious, yet itis not 
without its difadvantages. I have {aid that it is fometimes danze- 
rous to heal thofe old fores: when, therefore, from the long con- 
tinuance of this drain, or from the bad habit of body, we apprehend 
ill confequences from healing the ulcer, we content ourfelves with 
bringing it into a better condition, and with keeping it fo, by a 
judicious application of the bandage. Even where we have no great 
fears about healing the ulcer, it may be prudent to advife an “iffue 
in the other leg, to order now and then a dofe of fome laxative me- 
dicine, and to confine the patient to a {pare diet for fome time after 
the fore is well. But if, notwithftanding thefe precautions, any dif. 
order fhould fupervene, which may be imputed to the healing of 
the ulcer (fuch as pulmonic compiaints, which are the moftt “fre- 

uent) we immediately endeavour to open the fore again.’ 
Art XXX. An uncommon Cafe of a fatal Hernia, by Mr. Jofeph Elfe, 
Surgeon to St. Thomas’ s Hopital. 

From this hiftory and difieCtion we learn, that a fatal ftran- 
gulation may happen, though the whole circumference of the 
gut is not inclofed in the ftricture; and that where only a 


very {mall portion of the inteftine has defcended, an hernia may 
be 
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be formed, and yet the external appearances be either very ine 

confiderable or none at all. 

Art. XXXL. 4a Account of the Effects of the Cicuta, and a Carret Poul- 
tice upon a Caner of the Rreaft, in a Letter from Arthur Nicolfon, 
M. D. Phyfician at Berwick, to Richard Huck, #7. D. F.R.S, 
This was undoubtedly a genuine cancer of the breaft. The 

carrot poultice was firft applied alone, and afterwards joined 
with the boiled tops of the cicuta; and with fuch good effect, 
that the cancerous cavity was filled up, and the cicatrix ad- 
vanced fu far, that from a fore four inches broad, and two inches 
deep, it, in the fpace of fix weeks, would not receive an al- 
mond. But foon after the ulcer was brought into this ftate, 
behold the cataftrophe ! 

‘ She was feized with violent fits of anxiety, orthopnea, globus 
hyfericus, and the moit horrid frridor dentium I had ever heard ; {o 
that I really thought her teeth muft have been ground to pieces. 
When fhe recovered from the fit, fhe faid this grinding of her tecth 
was to keep down the lamp in her throat. Thefe fits were fo fevere, 
thht we often thought her expiring. They lafted for a few hours at 
firft, but increafed gradually in length, ull the isth of February, 
when fhe died in one of them.’ 

Is there not fome little degree of probability that thefe fatal 
appearances might be the effects of a meta/lafs, in confequence 
of the difeafed part being brought into a healing ftate? This, 
however, could be no objection to the ufe of the remedies ; for 
had the difeafe been Icft to itfelf, it muft neceflarily have proved 
mortal. 

Art. XXXII. Ax Account of the Ufefulne/s of Wort in fome ill-conditioned 
Ulcers, in a Letter from Benjamin Ruth, M. D. Profefor of Chy- 
mifiry inthe College of Philadelphia, to Dr. Huck. 

The great efficacy of wort, as an alterative, has frequently 
been pointed out, and is confirmed by the cafes here related. 
Art. XXXHIL. Cafe of an incified Tumor in the Orbit of the Eye, cured 

by Mefrs. Bromfield and Ingram, Sargeous ix London. 

This cure was performed by evacuating the fluid, extraéting 
the cyft, and afterwards treating it as a common fuperficia] 
wound.—A fimilar cafe is related by St. Yves. 

The two fucceeding papers contain two hiftories, which are 
a fatisfactory confirmation of what has been very ufefully and 
ingenioufly fuggefted by Dr. Hunter, in the preceding volumes 
of thefe Obfervations, concerning the aneuryfnal varix. 

In the next article, Mr. Lynn gives us the hiftory of a retroe 
verted utcrus, accompanied with fome important obfervations 
by Dr. Hunter. In this difeafe the gravid uterus falls back- 
wards into the pelvis, and is lodged with its fundus down- 
waids between the rectum and vagina. Dr. Hunter has feen fe- 
veral of thefe cafes, and they all occurred about the third month 
of pregnancy, When taken early, the uterus may eafily be 
’ reftored 
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reftored to its natural pofition ; but if allowed to remain til} 

the impregnated uterus is fo much enlarged, as to be locked 

within the grafp of the pelvis, no effectual relief can be ad- 
miniftered. ; 

Art. XXXVII. and Jaf. Ax Account of a fimple Fra@ure of the Tibia 
in a pregnant Woman, in which Cafe the Callus was not formed till 
after Delivery : By Mr. Edward Allanfon, Surgeon at Liverpool. 
The contents of this paper merit the attention, both of the 


phyfiologift and of the practical furgeon. D. 





Art. VIII. 4 Tour in Scotlamd. MDCCLXIX. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Chefter printed, and fold by White in London. 1771. 


E have, on feveral oecafions, with pleafure recom- 

mended the works of this eminent naturalift, to the 
notice of our Readers. His Britifh Zoology, and Synopfis of 
Quadrupeds, are now become very generally known, and de- 
fervedly efteemed: but if any perufer of this article is unac- 
quainted with thofe ingenious and entertaining produtions, we 
refer him to the works themfelves, or to what we have faid of 
them in the 39th volume of our Review, p. 403, and in our 
number for O&tober laft, p. 328. 

Mr, Pennant takes his departure * from Downing, in Flint- 
fhire, the place of his abode, and begins his defcriptions with 
that of Chefter, where the narrative of his Tour properly 
commences. Hence the courfe of his Itinerary carries him 
through the counties of Derby, Lincoln, and York, the 
bifhoprick of Durham, Newcaftle, Northumberland, and fo on 
to Berwick, and to Scotland ; giving an account of every town, 
and place of note, or obje& of curiofity, that Jay in his rout; or 
that he thought it worth his while to quit the direct line of his 
way to vifit. And as he undertook this Journey from only the 
laudable view of perfecting his, Britifh Zoology, by an a@ual 
vifit to a part of the ifland which he had not feen, he was in 
no difpofition to injure his defign by hurrying along, after the 
manner of thofe who make tours for plea/ure and improvement, 
as though they were riding exprefs. 

It has, for a few years paft, been the fafhion, with a po- 
pular party in this kingdom, to ridicule and vilify the Scots 
and Scotland, in the keeneft and grofleft manner; but more 
dithonourable, however, to the abufers than the abufed. The 
natives of North Britain have been reprefented—we need not 
fay how they have been reprefented ;—and the country itfelf 
defcribed as the feat of indigence and mifery ; as (in the ftrong 
expreffion of the acrimonious Churchill) the land 


‘¢ Where half-ftarv’d fpiders feed on half-ttarv’d flies.” 





* In the month of June. 
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Put the more candid, the more gentlemanlike writer of the 
srefent Tour, gives us a very different idea both of the people 
and of the country, in general; /a different, indeed, that the 
perufal of his book is fufficient to excite an earneft defire in 
his readers to make the fame excurfion ; and we are verily per- 
{uaded.that it WILL produce that effect: to the mutual ad- 
vantage, perhaps, of &: th nations:—if the diftinction be ftill al- 
lowable. 

It is, however, certain, that North (as well as South) Bri- 
tain wore a face, a century, or half a century, ago, very dif- 
ferent from that which the benevolent citizen of the world will 
behold with pleafure, in thefe more flourithing days. But al- 
though the cave of Poverty might formerly he found in the 
bleak recefles of. Scotland, we can no longer trace, even there, 
the abode of the hungry soddefs, fince Frestiie and Trade 
have banifhed thence the infeparable companions Slavery and 
Sloth. ** Rich Induftry,” as Pope happily expreffes it, ** now 
fits {miling” on thofe plains, where once only Want was to be 
feen; her keen eye, and meagre vifage, fcowling toward the 
happier South, with a prepofterous mixture of envy and dif- 
dain. 

But let us attend our ingenious Traveller, now arrived at 
the borders of Scotland, and proceeding in the road from 
Berwick to Dunbar —* The entrance into Scotland, fays he, 
has a very unpromifing look; for it wanted, for fome miles, 
the cultivation of the parts more diftant from England: but 
the borders were necefiarily negiected § ; for, till the acceffion of 
James VI. and even long after, the national enmity was kept 
up, and the borderers of both countries difcouraged from im- 
provement, by the barbarous inroads of each nation, This in- 
attention to agriculture continued till lately; but on reaching 
the fmall village of Eytown, the fcene was greatly altered ; the 
wretched cottages, or rather hovels of the country, were va- 
nifhing ; good *comfortable houfes arife in their ftead; the 
Jands are inclofing, and yield very ¢ an barley, oats, and clo- 
ver; the banks are planting: I {peak in the prefent tenfe; for 
there is {till a mixture of the old fenta rence left amidift the re- 
cent improvements, which look like the works of a new colony 
in a wretched impoverifhed country.’ 

After defcribing Coldincham, Dunbar, and that tremendous 
rock the Bafs fle, é&c. and not everloc king the Solan geefe 
which fwarm fo wonde riully at the lait-nai ned place, we ar- 
rive at Edinburgh. Of this capital we have an entertaining 
account; the cafile, the refervoir, the advocate’s library, Holy- 
rood houfe. Herriow’s hofpital, the co Ilege, the infirntary, the 
Rey, Jan. 1772. botanic 
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botanic garden, the public walks, the zew town*, &c. being 
the ‘principal objects in detail. “Ihe new town lies on the 
north fide of the old city, to which it is connected by a very 


beautiful bridge, whofe principal arch is 95 feet ae Be: the © 
eit 


neighbourhood of Edinburgh, befide the town of > is fim 
tuated, I. Newbottle, the feat of the Marquis of Lothian, 
where our Author faw many valuable pictures, which he de- 
{cribes ; I]. Da'keith-houfe, the feat of the Duke of Buccleugh, 
where is alfo a numerous collection of portraits by Vandyke, 
Holbein, and other matters ; If]. Smeton, another feat belong- 
ing to the Duke of Buccleugh ; but of this laft edifice the Au- 
thor takes no other notice than merely mentioning three pic« 
tures in it. 

Leaving Edinburgh, he fpeaks of the country through which 
he pafled as well cultivated. The fields, he fays, are large, 
but moftly inclofed with flone walls. Hedges, he obferves, are 
not yet become univerfal in this part of the kingdom ; it not 
being a century fince they were known hete. We are not fur- 
prized to hear this account of the /fone hedges of Scotland, as 
they are. ftill almoft the only fences we meet with in the moor- 
lands of Staffordfhire, and on the hills of Derbyfhire; and 
farther northward, long before we reach the Tweed, they are 
yet more commonly to be feen: affording but a barren and 
cheerlefs view to the eye of the traveller, accuftomed to the 
richer fcenery of the more cultivated parts which lie toward the 
warmer end of the ifland. 

The country (Fifefhire) as far as Kinrofs, Mr. P. fays, is 
very fine, confifting of gentle rifings: much corn, but few 
trees, except about a gentleman’s feat called Blair, where are 
great and flourifhing plantations. And we rejoice to find that 
the fpirit of planting is fo generally and laudably diffufed through 
almoft every part of North Britain : of which our pofterity will 
amply enjoy the advantages. : 

After defcribing Kinrofs-houfe, built by the famous archite& 
Sir William Bruce; and alfo that magnificent piece of water, 
Lough Leven; the fifth, the birds, the rumbling brig at Glen- 
dow, and Cawdron Glen, we arrive at Caftle Campbell : which 
our Author thus pid?urijes :—* It is feated ona fteep peninfulated 
rock, between vaft mountains, having to the South a boundlefs 
view through a deep glen fhagged with brufly wood; for the 
forefts that once covered the country are now entirely deftroyed. 





* A large and magnificent addition to this city, in which the 
houfes are all built on the modern plans of elegance and convenience. 


5 Formerly, 
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Formerly, from its darkfome fituation, this pile was called the 
caftle of Gloom; and all the names of the adjacent places were 
fuitable : it was feated in the parifh of Dolor, was bounded by 
‘the glens of Care, and wafhed by the birns of Serrow. This 
caftle, with the whole territory belonging to the family of Ar- 
gyle, underwent all the calamities of civil war in 1645 ; for its 
rival, the Marquis of Montrofe, carried fire and {word through 
the whole eftate. The caftle was ruined ; and its magnificent 
reliques exift, as a monument of the horror of the times. No 
wonder then that the Marquis experienced fo woeful and igno- 
minious a fate, when he fell into the power of fo exafperated 
a chieftain.’ 

Before he arrives at Perth, he mentions Ochil hills, ¢ whofe 
fides were covered with a fine verdure, and fed great numbers 
of cattle and fheep. The country below full of oats, and in 
avery improving ftate: the houfes of the common people de- 
cent, but moftly covered with fods; fome were covered both 
with ftraw and fod. The inhabitants extremely civil, and 
never failed offering brandy, or whey, when I ftopt to make 
enquiries at any of their houfes. 

‘ In the afternoon crofled a branch of the fame hills, which 
yielded plenty of oats ; defcended into Straith-earn, a beautiful 
vale, about thirty miles in length, full of rich meadows and 
corn fields, divided by the river Earn, which ferpentines finely 
through the middle, falling into the Tay, of which there is a 
fight at the eaft end of the vale. It is prettily diverfified with 
groves of trees and gentlemen’s houfes; among which, to- 
wards the weft end, is Caftle Drummond, the forfeited feat of 
the Earl of Perth. 

© Caftle Duplin; the refidence of the Earl of Kinnoul, feated 
on the north fide of the vale, on the edge of a fteep glen. 
Only a fingle tower remains of the old caftle, the reft being 
modernized. ‘The front commands a pleafing view of the vale ; 
behind are plantations, extending feveral miles in length; all 
flourifh greatly, except thofe of afh. 1 remarked in the woods, 
fome very large chefnuts, horfe-chefnuts, fpruce and filver firs, 
cedar and arbor vite. Broad-leaved /abernum thrives in this 
country greatly, grows to a great fize, and the wood is ufed 
in fineering. 

‘ Fruiss fucceed here very indifferently ; even nonpareils ree 
quire a wall to ripen: grapes, figs, and late peaches, will not 
ripen: the winters begin early and end late, and are attended 
with very high winds. I was informed that labour is dear 
here, no:withftanding it is only eight-pence a-day; the com- 
mon people not being yet got into a method of working, fo do 
very little for their wages. Notwithftanding this, improve- 
ments are carried on in thefe parts with great {pirit, both in 
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planting and in agriculture. Lord Kinnoul planted laft year 
not fewer than eighty thoufand trees, befides Scotch firs; fo 
provides future forefts for the benefit of his fucceflors, and the 
embellifhment of his country. In refpeét to agriculture, there 
are difficulties to ftruggle with; for the country is without 
‘either coal or lime-ftone; fo that the lime is brought from the 
eftate of the Earl of Elgin, near Dumferline, who, I was told, 
drew a confiderable revenue from the kilns.’ 

Our Author gives an account of the paintings at Caftle Dup- 
lin; after which, afcending the hill of Moncrief, he gives us 
from thence a profpeét which, from the variety and richnefs of 
its {cenery, he ftyles the Glory of Scotland. ¢ On the South and 
Weft, fays he, appear Straith-earn, embellifhed with the feats 
of Lord Kinnoul, Lord Rollo, and of feveral other gentlemen, 
the Carfe, or rich plain of Gowrie, Stormont hills, and the hill 
of Kinnoul, whofe vaft cliff is remarkable for its beautiful 
pebbles, ‘The meanders of the Earn, which winds more than 
any river I at this time had feen, are moft enlivening additions 
to the fcene. ‘The laft turn it takes forms a fine peninfula 
prettily planted, and juft beyond it joins the Tay, whofe aeftuary 
lies full in view, the fea clofing the profpect on this fide. 

‘« To the North lies the town of Perth, with a view of part 
of its magnificent bridge; which, with the fine woods called 
Perth Parks, the vaft plain of Straith-Tay, the winding of that 
noble river, its iflands, and the grand boundary, formed by 
the diftant highlands, finifh this matchlefs fceneé. The inhabi« 
tants of Perth are far from being blind to the beauties of their 
river; for which fingular pleafure they relate the tradition of 
the Roman army, when it came in fight of the Tay, burfting 
into the exclamation of, Ecce Tiberim. 

‘ On approaching the town are fome pretty walks hand- 
fomely planted, and at a fmall diftance, the remains of fome 
works of Cromwell, called Oliver’s Mount. 

© Perth is large, and in general well built; two of the ftreets 
are remarkably fine; in fome of the lefler are yet a few wooden 
houfes in the old ftyle ; but as they decay, the magiftrates pros 
hibit the rebuilding them in the old way. There is but one 
parifi, which bas two churches, befides meetings for feparatifts, 
who are very numerous. One church, which belonged toa 
monaftery, is very ancient: not a veftige of the laft is now to 
be feen ; for the difciples of that rough apoftle Knox madea 
eeneral defolation of every edifice that had given fhelter to the 


worfhippers of the church of Rome ; it being one of his maxims, § 


to pull down the nefts, and the rooks would fly away. 

‘ The flourifhing ftate of Perth is owing to two accidents: 
the firft, that of numbers of Cromwell’s wounded officers and 
foldiers chufing to refide here, after he left the kingdom, who 
introduced 
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‘ntroduced a fpirit of induftry among the people: the other 
caufe was the long continuance of the Earl of Mar’s army here 
in 1715, which occafioned vaft fums of money being {pent in 
the place: but this town, as well as all Scotland, dates its pro- 
fperity from the year 1745, the government of this part of 
Great Britain having never been fettled till a little after that 
time. The rebellion was a diforder violent in its operation, 
but falutary in its effects, 

‘ The trade of Perth is confiderable: it exports annually 
one hundred and fifty thoufand pounds worth of linen, ten 
thoufand of wheat and barley, and about the fame in cured 
{falmon. ‘That fifh is taken there in vaft abundance; three 
thoufand have been caught in one morning, weighing, one 
with another, fixteen pounds; the whole capture, forty-eight 
thoufand pounds. The fithery begins at St, Andrew’s day, and 
ends Auguft 26th, old ftyle. The rents of the ffheries amount 
to three thovfand pounds per annum. 

¢ I was inicrmed that {melts come up this river in May and 
June. 

¢ There has been in thefe parts a very great fifhery of pearl, 
got out of the frefh-water mufcles, From the year 1761 to 
1764, 10,0001. worth were fent to London, and fold from 
10s. tor]. 16s. per ounce. I was told that a pearl has been 
teken there that weighed 33 grains; but this fifhery is at pre- 
fent exhaufted, from the avarice of the undertakers.’ 


[Lo be continued. ] ad. 
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Art. IX. Letters of the Marchione/s of Pompadour, from 1753 to17 
inclufive. Small8vo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Owen, &c. 177 
rTNHE Editor, who is alfo the Tranflator of thefe Letters, 
a publifhes them as genuine; declaring that he purchafed 
the autrenticated copies of them, * of the executor to the Mar- 
chionefs’s fecretary, who diced lately at Amilerdam, and who, 
for whatever reafons of delicacy, had forborn their publica- 
tion *,’—We have our fufpicions, however,‘ although we are 
unable to prove the negative of this aflerted authenticity ; but 
the Tranflator’s athrmative, too, wants proot. He appeals to no 
witnefs, he mentions no authority (befide that of a namelefs 
executor of a namelefs fecretary) nor does he even give us the 
fanction of hisown name. Does he refer us to internal evi- 
dence? There is not a fufficiency of it to convince the infidel 
Reviewers, as they are fometimes fazacioufly and candidly 
fty!ed, We had, on the contrary, among other queftionabie 
pallages, remarked the fufpicious anecdote in one of thefe Ler- 
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ters, of a jolly travelling Duchefs, by whom her Grace of N, 
feems to be meant, and whofe travels, as a Duchefs, did not 
commence till after Madame de P.’s deceafe: but we were an- 
ticipated in regard to this circumftance, by a critic * in a pub- 
lic paper; to whom, and to his anfwerer, we refer the final 
adjuftment of this my(terious particular. 

We grant, however, that if thefe Letters are forged, they 
are wrought by the hand of an artift; that the workmanfhip is 
rare; and that if it be not the manufacture of the perfon whofe 
name is ftamped upon it, it may, perchance, be /omething better. 
But, it will be faid, that ** excellence is not here the point, 
nor any of the requifites of perfection in epiftolary writing ; 
that we have no idea of Madame de Pompadour in a Hiterary 
capacity, but as a /fate/woman (pardon the expreflion, ye who 
guide the helms of empires and kingdoms!) as the mi/fre/s, even 
in the /uperior fenfe of the word, of a mighty monarch, and as 
the arbitrefs, in a great meafure, of the fate of Europe, for 
many years; that the remarks and fentiments of a perion thus 
loftily fituated, would, no doubt, greatly gratify the curiofity 
of the political world, who will be eager to know what fecrets, 
what hints, or what anecdotes fhe may have thought proper to 
communicate to her confidants ; that thefe, in whatever terms 
conveyed, if well authenticated, will, principally, be the objeéts 
of attention with the inquifitive public: and that the grand 
yma 2 will be, Does the elevated Dame vouchfafe to open the 
door f the cabinet, or even fhew us but a crevice through 
which we may gain an infight of what paffes there ?”—The 
queftion is already anfwered.—As nothing is authenticated, 
whatever we fee may be all a deceptio vifus, or mere gallanty- 
foew.—As fuch, therefore, we leave it, for the amufement of 
the young people in the republic of Letters; who, we doubt 
not, will readily acquiefce in the Editor’s opinion, that in thefe 
little volumes we may trace the great charaéter of Madame de 
Pompadour : ‘ Her ardour for her country, her fondnefs for her 
friends, her zeal as well as ability to promote merit and pa- 
tronize genius, to provide for the unprovided, and to protec 
virtue.” 

We fhall likewife tranfcribe the Fditor’s fine difplay of the 
beauties of ftyle and manner difcoverable in thefe Letters ; in 
which there is fome truth, though allowance muft be made for 
the warmth of commendation with which a vender is allowed 
to fet off the value of the commodity in which he deals : 





* That critic was anfwered by another writer, who does not ad- 
mit that the identy of the Duchefs mentioned in the letter, is fuf 
ficiently pointed out to jultify the critic’s application of the anec- 
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‘ Thefe epiftles,—as eafy as ever flowed from human pen, are — 
each perhaps as accurate a little eflay as, without fhadow of me- 
thod, ever took theepiftolary form ; nor, though vifibly unintended 
for the publiceye, are they the. lefs impregnated with native wit, 
or lefs fweetened with delicacy of fentiment. No wonder then 
if their ftyle be eafy as it is natural, and elegant as it is eafy; 
if each letter be a model in matter and manner, with due al- 
lowance to patriot-partiality ; nay if the very turn of the origi- 
nal remain with the thought, unviolated in the verfion.’ 

_ After fo much encomium, fome fpecimen may be thought ne- 
ceflary; and we fhali give the well-written letter to Mr. Vol- 
taire, on the famous fubjeét of the fufferings inflicted by bigotry 
on the Calas family. 

¢ I thank you much for the book you fent me; every thing 
in it is beautiful, every thing true; and you are always the 
firft man in the world for writing and for thinking. You have 
great reafon to preach toleration; but the ignorant cannot, and 
the hypocrites will not underftand you. When the execution 
of the unfortunate Calas was mentioned to me, I thought at 
firft the fcene had pafled among cannibals: but I was told it 
had juft happened among the favages of Touloufe, in a city 
where the holy inquifition has been founded; and I no longer 
wondered. I read fome paflages of your work to the king, who 
was touched with them. He is firmly refolved to avenge and 
reftore the memory at leaft of that venerable old man: for my 
part, I fhould not be forry that his judges were fent to the 
galleys. The good town of Touloufe is faid to be wondrous 
devout: God preferve me from ever being devout in fuch 
manner ! 

‘ To return to you, my dear fir; is it poffible to write on 
with fo much fpirit at your age? Continue to inftruét man- 
kugd : great is the need: as for me, | fhall not ceafe to read 
and to admire you. Somebody had the infolence t’other day 
to addrefs to me verfes moft injurious to the king and to myfelf. 
One perfon would infift that it was you who had written them. 
I retorted that they could not be yours, becaufe they were bad 
ones, and becaufe[ had never done you any harm: you thus 
fee what I think at once of your genius and your juftice. I 
willingly forgive my own enemies, but do not fo eafily forgive 
the enemies of his majefty ; nor fhould I greatly grieve, if the 
author of thofe fame verfes were to {pend fome time at Bicc¢tre, 
to mourn his fins, his calumnies, and his poetry together. 

‘ Is it true that you have been dangeroufly ill, and received 
the facrament with an exemplary devotion? The former piece 
of news I learnt with concern, the latter with fatisfaction ; be- 
eaufe it confirms me in the good opinion I ever entertained of 
' you on the fcore of religion. Yet do what you will, you never 
i E 4 will 
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will fhut the mouths of your defpicable, but dangerous enemies, 
Mr. d’Argouge dropt on the fubject: 7h / the old finner : be 
never beleves in God, but when he has the fever. I rated him 
foundly, declaring that there was neither truth nor charity in 
fuch infinuation. Farewell, my Phebus; the good accounts I 
have of your health are fupremely pleafing : my pleafure were 
complete, could I do you any, and fee France in beiter con- 
dition.’ 

The Letter-writer,—whoever the Writer may really be,— 
appears, every where, an admirer of M. de Voltaire, to an ex- 
cefs that does not, we apprehend, in all refpects, coincide with 
the indifferent terms on which this celebrated genius hath, for 
fo many years, remained, with the court of his natural prince. 





_G 


Art. X. Travels’ through that part of North America for merly called 
Louifiana. By Mr. Boffu, Captain in the French Marines. ‘T'ranf- 
lated from the French b y John Reinhold Foriter, F. A. S. Illuf- 
trated with Notes a chiefly to natural Hiflory. ‘To which 
is added, by the Tranflator, a fyftematic Catalogue of all the 
known Plants-of Enelifh North-America, ora Flora America Sep- 
tentrionalis, Together with an Abract of the moft ufcful and ne- 
ceffary Articles contained in Peter Loefling’s Travels through 
Spain and Cumana in South-America. 8vo. 2 Vols. ios, 6d, 
in Boards. Davies. 1771. 

tail provinces of North America are now become a very 

intereiting object, particularly to the inhabitants of Great 

Britain. It is a country which affords ample matter for em- 
ploying the pens of literary men, and accordingly publications 
of this kind have of late been pretty numerous ; they feem to be 
always acceptable to the public, and when executed with fide- 
lity by perions of ability and judgment, muft, without doubt, 
prove both entertaining ‘and ufeful. 

Mr. Boffu’s account of Louifiana. is Contained in twenty-two 
letters, addreiled to the Marquis de l’ Eftrade, the firft dated in 
February, 1751, the laft in November, 1762. During this 
period he was engaged in two expeditions to this country, but 
though from his own relation he appears to have been faithful 
and zealous in the French fervice, his voyages do not feem to 
have been very beneficial to himfe If : after the firft, indeed, we 
are told that he received a gratuity from the king of Pieaces 
but the fecond was finifhed by his being recalled, and broke, 
together with other fuperior and inferior officers. 

The letters were written at the requeft of M. delEftrade. At 
the clofe of one of them, the Author tells the Marquis, that 
© if he cannot amufe him with his ftile ley at leait he fhall make 
his narrative intereftine, through the ff oe ey of the faéts he 
intends to relate.’ And, in another “ ce, when {peaking of 
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his obfervations on the different parts of the country, and the 
cenious of the natives, &c. he adds, ‘1 think this ftudy not 
beneath a traveller, You are a foldier and a philofopher; I 
am perfuaded that what I fhall give you an account of will 
pleafe you: for 1 flatter my felf that you depend upon the fide- 
lity of your hiftorian : indeed l mean to alert nothing but what 
I am eye-witnefs of ; for i can nether invent nor exaggerate.’ 

Some accounts, however, which this writer gives, relate to 
circumitances and events many years prior to his vifit to this 
part of the world; for theie therefore he muft have depended 
upon the teftimony of cihers ; but as to the many particulars 
which he allerts from his own knowledge, he generally appears 
to be worthy of entire credit. . 

Among varicus other matters Mr. Boflu, as is cuftomary 
with Authors who have written concerning the Indians, fome- 
times prefents us with the {peeches which were made on dif- 
ferent occafions, by the chiefs and elders of thefe nations, It 
is well known that it bas not been unufual with other hifto- 
rians to amplify and embellith this part of their fubject in order 
to recommend their work; and we mult acknowledge that we 
eencrally read thefe Indian harangues with a degree of diffidence. 
Mr. Forfter, the tranflator, fecms to intimate a little fufpicion 
of the fame kind. “The Author, in relating fome of the argu- 
mens which an old warrior ufed to animate the foldiers who 
vere going out againit the enemy, zmong other things we are 
told he faid, ¢ Go, my comrades, as men of courage, and 
with the heart of a lion.’ Upon which the tranflator’s note is, 
¢ An hyperbole no Indian in America would make ufe of, not 
knowing that creature, which is not to be met with in that 
country.’ 

Mr. Boffu give an account, as other travellers have done, of 
the difcovery of the fkeletons of elephants in North America, 
from whence he argues for the jun&tion of Louifiana with Afia: 
after telling us that his bad itate of health prevented his going 
to take the command of Tort du Quéne, he obferves, ¢ this 
voyage would have enabled me to examine the place on the road, 
where an Indian found fome elephants’ teeth, of which he gave 
me a grinder, weighing about fix pounds anda half.’ .After 
which he proceeds as follows: ‘In 1735, the Canadians, who 
came to make war upon the Tehicabas, (Chickfhaws,) found, 
near the Odio, the fxcletons of feven elephants ; which makes 
me believe, that Loz/iana joins to Afia, and that thefe elephants 
came from the latter continent by the weftern part, which we 
are not acquainted with: a herd ci thefe animals having lof 
their way, probably entered upon this new continent, and 
having always gone upon main land and in forefts, the Indi- 
ans of that time not having the ufe of fire-arms, have not been 
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able to deftroy them entirely, it is poffible that feven arrived at 
the place near the Ohio, which, in our maps of Louifana, is 
marked with a crofs. The elephants, according to all appear- 
ance, were in a fwampy ground, where they funk in by the 
enormous weight of their bodies, and could not get out again, 
but were forced to flay there.’ 

The tranflator remarks upon this paflage, that modern geo- 
graphical obfervations render this Author’s fuppofition improb- 
able; befides which he adds, that the tecth of the animals, 
faid to be found on the American continent, appear, upon ex- 
amination, to be very different from thofe of the common ele- 
phant, and confequently they cannot be of the fame fpecies. 

Mr. Boflu has, neverthelefs, feveral reflections on the popula- 
tion of America, and its conneGlion with Afia on the fide of 
Tartary, in this his ninth letter, and in the twenty-firft. Among 
other remarks, he takes notice of a conjecture, which has by 
fome perfons been embraced, that there is a part of America 
which was peopled by the Welch, and that their language 
formed a confiderable part of the languages of the American 
nations. “Though he does not appear to Jay any great {ftrefs 
upon thefe relations, he tells us that * the Dutch brought a 
bird, with a white head, from the flreights of AZagellan, which 
the natives called Penguin; this word is an old Welch one, and 
fiznifies white bead ; from hence they conclude that the natives 
originally came from Wales.” The tranflator’s note upon this 

affage feems a very juft one, when he tells us, ¢ This, how- 
ever, is a wrong fuppofition ; for it appears, that the bird in 
queftion has a black, and not a white head; but its name is 
Spanith, and fignifies a fat bird, the Penguin, or rather Piu- 
guin, being very fat.’ 

We fhall now add a few extracts, by which our readers may 
be enabled to form fome judgment both of the original aad of 
the tranflation. ‘There are many interefting relations which 
we might felect, but as they are generally of a greater length 
than our limits will allow, we muft be contented with fome 
fhorter quotations. 

Mr. Boftu gives the following account of the ceremony of 
adoption among the /kanzas, to which he himfelf fubmitted: 

* The Akanzas have adopted me; they have adopted me as 
a warrior and a chief, and have given me the mark of it, which 
is the figure of a roe-buck imprinted on my thigh. I have 
willingly undergone this painful operation, which was per- 
formed in the following manner: I was feated on atyger’s fkin; 
an Indian burnt fome ftraw, the afhes of which he diluted 
with water : he made ufe of this fimple mixture to draw the 
roe-buck ; he then followed the drawing with great needles, 
pricking them deep into the flefh, till the blood comes out; 
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this blood mixing with the afhes of the ftraw, forms a figure 
which can never be effaced. 1 {moked the calumet after that ; 
they fpread white fkins under my feet, on which I walked ; 
they danced before me, crying out for joy 3 they told me after- 
wards, that I could go to all the people that were their allies, 
prefent the calumet, and fhew my mark, and I would be well 
received ; that | was their brother, and that if any one killed 
me, they would kill him; now I am a noble Akanza.. Thefe 
people think they have done me all the honour due to a defender 
of their country, by thus adopting me: aud I regard this ho- 
nour almoft like that which the AdZarfhal de Richelieu received, 
when his name was infcribed in the golden book at Genoa among 
the noble Genoc/e. It is true, there is fome difference between 
an infcription and the operation I have undergone; I cannot 
exprefs to you how much I have fuffered by it; I did all I 
could to prevent fhewing how much I was affected; on the 
contrary, I joked with the Indian women that were prefent; 
and all the f{pectators, amazed at my infenfibility, cried out for 
joy, and danced round about me, faying, I was a true man. 
The pain has been very violent, and | have had a fever from it 
for a week together. You cannot believe how fond the Akan- 
zas are of me fince that time.’ 

One of this writer’s letters, dated at the J//:mois, concludes 
with the following relation: ‘ I fhall finifh my letter with the 
defcription of avery odd and extraordinary ceremony, performed 
by the AZfouris, who came hither as ambafladors at the time 
when the Chevalier de Boifbriant commanded here. This tra- 
gic ftory will at the fame time ferve to teach officers,—that both 
the theoretical and the praétical part of geography ought to be 
underftood by them; and that it is neceflary they fhould care- 
fully ftudy the interior fituation of a country where they are at 
war.— 

‘ In 1720, the Spaniards formed the defign of fettling at the 
Maiffouris, who are near the Jil:nois, in order to confine us (the 
French) more to the weftward.—They believed, that in order 
to put their colony in fafety, it was neceflary they fhould en- 
tirely deftroy the Mdifouris ; but concluding it would be impof- 
fible to fubdue them with their own forces alone, they refolved 
to make an alliance with the O/ages, a people who were the 
neighbours of the Adifouris, and at the fame time their mortal 
enemies, —W ith that view they formed a caravan at Santa- Fe, 
confifting of men, women and foldiers, having a Facobine 
prieft for their chaplain, and an engineer-captain for their chief 
and conductor, with the horfes and cattle neceflary for a p2r- 
manent fettlement. 

‘ The caravan being fet out, miftook its road, and arrived 
at the Mi/ouris, taking them to be the Ojages. Immediately 
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the conductor of the caravan orders his interpreter. to fpeak to 
the chief of the AdZifouris, as if he had been that of the Ofagess 
and tell him that they were come to make an alliance with 
them, in order to deftroy together the A/i/suris their enemies. 
The great chief of the AZfouris concealed his thoughts upon 
this expedition ; fhewed the Spaniards figns of oreat joy, and 
promifed to execute a defign with them which gave him fo much 
pleafure. To that purpofe he invited them to reft for a few . 
days after their tirelome journey, till he had aflembled his 
watriors, and held council with the old men: but the refult of 
this council of war was, that they fhould entertain their guefts 
very well, and afteét the fincereit friendfhip for them, ‘hey 
agreed together to fet out in three days. The Spanifh captain 
immediately diftributed fifteen hundred muike ts amoneft them, 

with an equal number of pittols, fabres, and hatchets ; 5 but the 
very morning after this agreement, the 2Z/curis came by break 

of day into the Spanifh camp, and killed quem all, except the 
J acobine prieft, whofe fingular drefs did not feem to belong to 

a warrior: they called him a Mag-pie, and diverted themfelves 
ith making him ride on one of the Spanifh horfes, on their 
days of aflembly. 

‘ All thefe tranfaGtions the A@fouris themfelves have related, 
when they brought the ornaments of the chapel hither, They 
were drefled out in thefe ornaments: the chief had on the 
naked fkin the chafuble, with the paten fufpended from his 
neck, having driven a nail through it, and making ule of it as 
a breaft plate ; he marched gravely at the head of all the others, 
being crowned with feathers and a pair of horns. ‘Thofe.that 
followed him had more chafubles on; after them came thofe 
who carried the ftole, followed by thofe who had the fearfs 
about their necks ; after them came three or four young Indi- 
ans, fome with albs, and others with furplices on. ‘The Aco- 
Jothifts, contrary to order, were at the end of the proceflion, 
not being adorned enough, and held in their hands a crofs or 
chandelier, whilft they danced in cadence. ‘Thefe people, not 
knowing the refpect due to the facred utenfils, hung the chalice 
to a horie’s neck, asif it had been a bell. 

¢ ‘The firft Frenchman who faw this — arrive, ran 
Jaughing to give M, de Boifbriant intelligence of it: this officer, 
whi is as pious as he is brave, was overcome with grief at the 
fight of the Indians, and knew not what to think of the event ; 
he feared they had deftroyed fome French fettlements; but 
when he faw them mear-ly, his fadnefs vantfhed, and he had 
much to do to keep himfelf from laughing with the reft. The 
Miffouris told him, that the Spaniards intended to have de- 
oc them; that they brought him all thefe things, as being 

f no ule to them, and that, if he would, he might give them 
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fuch goods in return as were more to their liking. According- 
ly he gave them fome goods, and fent the ornaments to M. de 
Bicnville, who was then governor-general of the province of 
Loyifiana. As the Indians had got a great number of Spanifh 
horfes from this caravan, the chief of the AZ /ouris gave the 
fineft to M. de Baifbriant.’ 

In his laft letter, M. Boffu tells us of a method which was 
employed to impofe upon the Spaniards: ¢ The inhabitants of 
Cuba, fays he, who were plagued by the Spaniards to difcover 
the gold mines, being defirous of getting rid of thefe importu- 
nate guelts, told them, that befides the gold which they would 
find in the ifle of Biminz, there was likewife a river and a foun- 
tain which made old men young by bathing in it. ‘This ac- 
count was immediately tranfmitied to the court of Madrid, 
where it engaged many Spaniards to embark at Cadiz, in order 
to go to the Veft Indies to fee this wonder, which, if it had 
really exifted, would have been worth more than all the gold 
in the world. When thefe Spaniards returned to Cadiz, every 
one found that they had been deceived ; inftead of being young, 
they were grown older, and the people Jaughed at their long 
and troublefome voyage.’—Our Author and his company had 
agreed among themfelves to make the trial, had they been car- 
ried to Bimini, which now belongs to the Engii/h, and is called 
the le of Providence. 

The fecond volume of this work contains only the Author’s 
laft letter, which is followed by a catalogue of plants, fhrubs 
and trees in North America. ‘lo this is added, © an abftraét 
of the moft ufeful and neceflary articles mentioned by Peter 
Leefling, botanitt to his Catholic majefty, in his travels through 
Spain, and that part of South America called Cumana, confitt- 
ing iz his life, and 72 fyftematical defcriptions of the plants of 
both countries, referring to the pages in the original Swedifh 
edition.’ 

Peter Loefling was a native of Sweden, and difciple of Dr. 
Linneus ; he was a moit induftrious botanift, and a kind of 
enthufiaft in the fcience. He was employed by the king of 
Spain to colleét the various fpecies of plants in that country 
and in South America, where this ingenious and worthy young 
man prematurely ended his days, on the 22d of February 1756, 
to the great regret of all who knew him, and of all the lovers 
of that branch of knowledge to which he was devoted. 

The tranflator finifhes the life of Peter Loefling with expref- 
fgg his laudable and ¢ moft ardent wifh that England may 
never be without difinterefted and patriotic men, who, for the 
increafe of ufeful learning and the knowledge of nature, wiil 
exert their influence, genius and wealth, to promote, encou- 
tage and protect, the invefligation of natural biflory in the 
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Weft Indies and Aimerica, on the Senegal and Gambia rivers 
in Africa, and the great and extenfive pofleflions which the 
Englith enjoy in the Eaft Indies; and wherever their navigation 


extends,’ Hy 
I. 


Art. XI. The Genealogies of Fefus Chrift, in Matthew and Luke, ex- 
plained; and the Fewifh ObjeGions removed. By Richard Parry, 
D. D. Preacher at Market-Harborough. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Davies, 
&C. 17716 
T is well known, that to reconcile the different genealogies 

of our Saviour, given by St. Matthew and St. Luke, and 
to remove the difficulties feparately attending them, hath long 
and often been the bufinefs of divines; who have been the 
more folicitous upon this head, as both Jews and Infidels have 
hence formed objections to Chriftianity. In the prefent tract, 

Dr. Parry chiefly encounters the Jews ; in oppofition to whom, 

he hath undertaken to fhew, that Jefus Chrift was indeed of 

the houfe and lineage of David. With this view, he reduces 
the fubject to fix propofitions, which are as follows: 1. The 
line from David to Jofeph is filled up with a fucceffion of diffe- 
rent names, two only excepted. 2. It is the plain and obvious 
defign of each Evangelift to fhew, that Jefus, the Son of Mary, 
was the Son of God, and not of Jofeph. 3. It muft, there- 
fore, have been the intention of both Evangelifts, in proving 
the relationfhip of Jefus to the houfe of David, to thew, that 
his mother was defcended from that houfe. 4. The pedigree 
in St. Matthew is the natural line from David to Jofeph, the 
hufband of Mary, who was likewife of the houfe of David. 

5. The pedigree in St. Luke is the natural line from David, 

through Nathan, to Jefus the fon-in-law of Jofeph, who, as 

the hufband of Mary, was the fon-in-law of Heli. 6, Sa- 

Jathiel and Zorobabel in St. Luke are different perfons from 

thofe of the fame name in St. Matthew. 

The three laft of thefe propofitions are the principal objects 
of Dr. Parry’s attention. In order to reconcile the three feries 
of fourteen generations given by St. Matthew, our Author 
makes the laft perfon of one feries the firft of the next ; * and 
thus, fays he, we have a remarkable perfon at the head of each 
clafs—ABRAHAM who had the Promifes—Davip the King—Je- 
CHONIAH the Captive. We have alfo a remarkable perfon at 
the foot of each—Davip the King—JECHONIAH Captive—J£- 
sus the Chrift. As the fecond feries contains fifteen perfons, 
and is on that account faulty, Dr. Parry excludes foram from 
it; in which he is fupported by the authority of one manu- 
{cript, and the Giof@ ordinaria, as well as by the reafon for 
which Ahaziah, “Foash, and Amaziah are fuppofed to have been 
excluded. What is alleged, to prove, that the Salathiel and 
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Zorckabel in St. Luke, are different perfons from thofe of the 
fame name in St. Matthew, is worthy of notice, though, per- 
haps, the matter will not yet be confidered as cleared of all} its 
ifficultics. 
oT he Author has iHuftrated his work by a number of notes, 
feveral of which are ingenious and valuable. His interpreta- 
tion of Luke vii. 28. (He that is leaft in the kingdom of heaven) 
which he applies to the Meffiah, is fo fingular, that we fhould 
have been glad to have feen his reafons for it at large. But 
whatever may be thought of this particular criticifm, Dr. 
Parry’s remarks will, we doubt not, in general, obtain the 
approbation of his learned readers. K..-s, 
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RELIGIouS and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 12. A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord North, concern- 
ing the intended Application to Parliament for Relief in the Mat- 
ter of Subfcription to the Thirty-nine Articles and Liturgy of the 
Church of England. By aLayman. 4to. 1s. Bladon. 1772, 

E may fafely venture to pronounce, that this letter is what it 
profeffes to be, the Compofition of a Layman. It is not 

written in the manner that might be expected, and would, indeed, 
be almoft unavoidable in a Divine, but with the liberal fpirit of a 
perfon who converfes much in the world, and is entirely free from 
ecclefiaftical reftraints. ‘Though the Author appears to be well ac- 
quainted with the fubject of Subfcriptions, he enters no farther into 
the theological part of it than is neceffary to his principal purpofe, 
which is, to offer fuch confiderations with regard to the application 
of the petitioning clergy, as will be likely to have an effect upon 
ftatefmen and members of parliament. 

After a genteel introduétion to Lord North, our Letter-writer pro- 
pofes to fhew, that Subfcription to the Thirty-nine Articles and Li- 
turgy of our church is extremely prejudicial to the caufe of genuine 
Chriftianity, and to the interefts of truth and virtue; that no real 
advantage is, or poflibly can be, derived from it ; and that there is 
nothing in the {pirit of the times, or temper of the people, that is, 
in the leaft, unfavourable to the petitioners, but, on the contrary, 
excremely friendly and favourable to them. Having reprefented 
the unfortunate fituation of many of the clergy, in being obliged to 
declare their affent to forms which they cannct approve, and havin 
pointed out fome few of the abfurd doftrines contained in the Ar- 
ticles, the Author adds the following animated refleétions : 

* Good God! that, in.a philofophic age, in a Proteftant Country, 
a Country famed over the whole Globe foe having given birth to the 
greateft maiters of reafon that ever appeared among men, a Country, 
where the writings of a Locke, a Hoadley, a Clarke, a Butler, are in 
the hands of thoufands and ten thoufands, that in fucha Country, I 


fay, 
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fay, it fhould be required of Chriflian Preachers, of the authorized 
Teachers of morality, to profefs their belief in fuch do€trines as 
thefe! Every puny Infidel, every Mite of Scepticifm fees and laughs 


at the Abfurdity of them, pours out all his fores of wit, ridicule, . 


and contempt on the Clergy, raves againft Priefts and their craft, 
calls religion a cheat, riots in unrighteoufnefs, and plunges into all 
the horrors of Infidelity. The friends of religion fee this and weep ; 
its enemies exult and triumph, and our Ecclefiaftical Governors look 
on, anddo nothing. O tempora! O mores !’ 

As to the queition, ‘ Does Chriftianity, does the church, does 
fociety derive no advantage, no benefit from the Subfcription of our 
Clergy to the Thirty-nine Articlesi? the writer anfwers, That, 


after the moft attentive confideration of the fubject he 1s capable of, : 


he cannot poflibly perceive a fingle advantage that either is, or can 
be derived from it, whether it be conidered in a religious, moral, 
or political view. That it cannot be productive of any real beneiit, 
he fhews in a fatisfa€tory manner; and then comes to what politi- 
cians will pay the mof regard to, the temper and fpirit of the times. 
An extract or two, from this part of the letter, will be pleafing to 
many of our readers. 

© But it isfaid, that the times are not ripe for reformation, that 
it would be dangerous to attempt it, that it would be ftrenuouily 
oppofed by the people, that it could not poflibly be effected without 
breaking in upon the public peace: in a word, that a reformation 
is, at prefent, impradicable. This notion is propagated, with great 
diligence, by a certain order of men; with what views, and for 
what purpofes, it requires no great difcernment to perceive ; but it 
has not the leaft fhadow of reafon to fupport it. Were an attempt 
to be made to defiroy our ecclefiaftical confitution, to introduce a 
new mode of worthip, to take away the ufe of their Bibles, or 
Prayer-Books from the people, to eftablifh the doctrine of tranfub- 
ftantiation, &c. by act of Parliament, there would be a very juft and 
reafonable foundation for fuch an alarm; but to fuppofe that the 
people would make any oppofition to the Petitioning Clergy, that 
Wilkes, Junius, or the whole Bill of Rights could pofiibly procure a 
Petition or Remonftrance from any county in the kingdom, in fup- 

ort of the thirty-nine Articles, were they fo foolith as to attempt it, 
is fo abfgrd and ridiculous a fuppofition, that it fcarce defervesa 
ferious refutation. What, in the name of common fenfe, have the 
Laity to-do. with the thirty-nine Articles? Every Layman in the 
kingdom is very well fatisfied with believing as much as he can, and 
Jeaves it to the Clergy to believe more, without envying them fo 
diftinguifhed a privilege. When the affair of Subf{cription to Articles 
of Faith, or the cafe of the Petitioning Clergy is mentioned in any 
company of.Phyficians, Lawyers, Gentleinen of the 4rmy or Navy, 
Merchants, Shopkeepers, Artificers, or any promifcuevs Company, 
the languaye of almott every man is,—Give the Clerzy cocd Livingsy 
and theyll fubferibe any thing. ‘There is not a Layman in a Thou- 
fand who has ever read the thirty-nine Articles ; and of thofe who 
have read them, it may fafely be atiirmed that .there is not one in 
ten thoufand who either underftands them, or cives himfelf any con- 
cern about them.’ ' 
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‘ The Clergy themfelves, when the fubject of reformation is out 
of fight, complain loudly and frequently, of the great coldnefs and 
indifference that prevails among all ranks of men in matters of reli 

ion; and it muft be acknowledged, that there is too much reafon 
for the complaint. This being the cafe, what ground is there to 
imagine, that the public peace can poflibly be interrupted, by re- 
lieving the Petitioning Clergy in regard to the Thirty-nine Articles ? 
—Pnblic difturbances for the fake of the thang/ian Creed, the doc- 
trine of criginal fin, Predeftination, Sc.! The very fuppofition 1s 
enough to make the graveit Philofopher in the kingdom {mile. Ci- 
vil-commotions, in fuch an age as the prefent, and among fuch a 
people, on account of the Articles of our Church, would be fuch a 
Phenomenon in the moral and political world, my Lord, as! am 
convinced is not to be paralleled in any hiftory ancient or modern. 

‘ But though the Gentlemen of the prefent age are unfortunately 
very cold and indifferent in matters of religion, yet many of the 
Clergy tell us, and their teftimony muft be admitted in this cafe, 
that a!l the fenfible Women in the kingdom, efpecially the old ones, 
nay and many of the young ones too, are great friends to the thirty- 
nine Articles, and particularly fond of the Athanafian Creed; to 


' fuch a degree, indeed, that if this Creed were to be difcarded, and 


the Articles altered, there is great reafon to fear that many of them 
would never enter a Church again, but fhut themfelves up in their clo- 
fets on the days appointed for public worfhip, and amufe themfelves, 
in the beft manner they could, with the Prophets and Apoftles ; or, 
with what would probably be ftiil more to their Tafte, Bifhop Beve- 
ridge, and the other reverend Devotionalifts, who love to expatiate 
on the Trinity, and the reft of the incomprebenfible myfteries of reli- 
gion. This would be a ferious affair, indeed! for if a reformation 
fhould take place, our Churches might be in great danger of being 
totally deferted, and the moit dreadful confequences might enfue. 
In cafe of fuch a calamity, however, the wifdom of Government 
would, no doubt, take care to fecure the public tranquillity: the 
moit refpectful attention would be paid to the Petitions and Re- 
MONSTKANCES Of the good Ladies, and if any notice fhould be taken 
or them from the throne, as there is every reafon to think’there would, 
their cafe would be looked upon as of equal importance, at leaft, 
with that of the HorNeD CATTLE ; though this feems to be a grow- - 
ing evil, and likely to baffle the united tkill of all. the Cow-Doétors 
in the kingdom.’ 

‘it he Author, having paid his refpeéts to the Ladies, proceeds to the 
Clergy of different ranks and orders, whofe peculiar charaéters he 
has happily difcriminated ;—but we mutt refer our readers to the 
work itfelf, which, being concife, lively, and entertaining, will, 
perhaps, be perufed by many perfons, who have no tafte for more 
elaborate and more folemn difquilitions. ae > 
Art. 13. The Reafonablene/s of requiring Subfcription to Articles of 

Religion from Perfous to be admitted to holy Orders, or a Cure of 

Sculs, vindicated, ina Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Dio- 

cefe of Oxford, in the Year 1771. By Thomas Randolph, D. D. 

Prefident of C. C. ©. Lady Margaret’s Profeflor of Divinicy, and 

Arch-Deacon of Oxford, $vo. Od. Rivingtoa. 
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When we fay that Dr. Randolph is as able an advocate for fab- 
fcription as thoie who have gone before him upomthe fame fubjec, 
we pay po compliment to the caufe in which he is engaged; for we 
think him equally unfuccefsful. He has alleged no arguments but 
what have been urged again and again, and which, in our opinion, 
have been unanfwerably refuted. On this account, we are forry 
that the Dr.’s charge met with fo waited an approbation from the 
clergy of the diocele Of Oxford, among whom, we know, are many 
very refpectable characters ; but it may naturally enough be fuppofed, 
that they have not given a minute and critical a'tention to the argu- 
ments which have been ufed on both fides in this controverfy. Dr. 
Randolph contends that the thirty-nine Articles ought to be fub- 
{cribed in the fenfe of the impofers. This notion will accord very 
well with his extreme zeal for the Athanatian doétrines, but it does 
not coincide with the latitude which he feems willing to allow in 
other refpedts. It is, indeed, with concern, and almoft with fur- 
prize, that we perceive fuch numbers of the Arminian clergy to be 
eager for a continuance of fubfcription to the prefent Arricles, 
though thefe Articles muft eternally expofe them to infuperable dif- 
ficulties, and afford great occafion of triumph to the Methoditts. 
Art. 14. 4 Letter to his Grace the Archbifhcp of Canterbury, on 
the Subject of the intended Petition to Parliament, for Relief in 

the Matter of Subfcription to the Thirty-nine Articles, and the 

Liturgy, of the Church of England. By a Clergyman of the 

Church of England. €vo. 6d. Johnfon. 

This letter is written in favour Qf the petitioning clergy, and 
hath fuggefted feveral confiderations to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
‘which, from the well-known candour of his Grace, and the modera- 


tion of his principles, will, it is to be hoped, meet with due re- 
gard, 


&c- with Remarks, humbly offered to the Confideration of the 

Britifh Parliament. 8vo, Od. Wilkie. 1772. 

As Subicriptions are, at prefent, an object of public attention, a 
fammary view of the laws scluiing to them is very feafonable and 
ufeful ; and the Author hath added a number of judicious remarks, 
all of them calculated to promote the defirable fcheme of the Petition- 
ing Clergy. 

Art. 16. Queries, recommended to the Confideration of the 
Public, with regard to the Thirty nine Articles, tvo. 1% 
Johnfon.. 1772. 

The abfurd and falfe dofrines contained in feveral of the 39 
Articles, cannot be better expofed than in this little tract, which, by 
a feries of perfpicuous and weil-digefted queftions, is fitted to itrike 
conviction on cvery ingenuous and rational mind. The Author 
fays, that he cannot think an apology neceflary for fo free a dif: 
cuffion of Articles of human invention, and bringing them to the 
teft of a ftri&t comparifon with the word of Ged; which Articles, 
upon the moi ferious confideration, he has been determined, many 
years ago, never again to fubfcribe, and he heartily laments his, fub- 
{cription to them, though an act done in his younger days, at @ 
time when he juged it not unlawfu!. 


The 


Art. 15. 4 fummary View of the Laws relating to Subfcriptions, ; 
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The writer hath fubjoined a collection of texts, taken out of the 
Old and New Teftament, which it may be proper for clergymen to 
read publicly, and to declare their refolution of adhering to them, 
when they affume the charge of a Chriftian congregation. To this 
he thinks may be added, a folemn proteft againit the grofs currup- 
tions of popery, and all impofitions upon confcience, not warranted 
by the exprefs declarations of Chriit and his apoftles. » 
Art. 17. Letters to the Reverend Doétor Benjamin Daw/on, occa- 

fioned by a late Publication of his, intitled, ‘ Free Thoughts on 

the Subjects of a farther Reformation of the Church of England, 
with Remarks.’? To which is prefixed, An Addrefs to both Houles 
of Parliament. By Philalethes. 8vo. 1s. Bladon. 

Dr. Prieftly, fpeaking of Dr. Balguy, faid, ‘ I have fo good an 

pinion of Dr. Balguy’s good fenfe,—as to think it a thoufand to 
one, but he himfelf is an unbeliever in many of the 39 Articles ;’ and 
he has, likewife, thrown out the following queftion, ‘ Who among 
the clergy, that read and think at all, are fuppofed to believe one 
third of the 39 Articles?” 

Thefe two paflages gave great offence to Dr. Dawfon, and drew 
from him fome fevere ftri€tures, in a late publication ; which ftric- 
tures have provoked the wrath of the prefent writer, who is a warm 
and {pirited advocate for Dr. Prieftly. ‘The Author appears to us 
to have fucceeded in proving, that the fugeeflions complained of by 
Dr. Dawfon are aftually to be met with in the Free Thoughts, and 
even in the Dr.’s own writings, though exprefled in different lan- 
guage. In ether refpefis, Philalethes hath thewn himfelf a notable 
Coutroveriialiit ; but we can by no means compliment him upon his 
candour, or his knowledge of human nature. What are we to think 
of his acquaintance with the world, when he calls upon the houtes 
of parliament to. ‘down with all human ettublifiments?? His ob- 
fervations, in his 33d page, concerning the fact related of a prelate 
and a Clergyman,—are unmanly, and iiliberal. In fhort, he 3s one 
of thofe zealous, we had almoft faid, furious Diffenters, who may 
pofibly pleafe the pe:fons who are already as warmly devoted to the 
dentiment embraced by him as he is him{elf; but, we are perfuaded, 
his method of writing will never gain him a fingle rrofelyte. 

The Petitioning Ciergy are engaged in fo good a caufe, that we 
fhould be forry to have them interrupted in the courfe of their under- 
taking. As, on this account, we wouid not have them go out of 
their way to attack the Diffenters, fo, on the other hand, we could 
vith the Ditienters to avoid reproaching them for having fubferibed 
the 30 Articies, and to confider them in the true light wherein they 
appear, which is, that of generous advocates for religious liberiy. 
We are old enough to remember the time when Clarke, Hoacley, 
SYKES, and Other eminent men, in the eftablithed church, who, at 
the beginning of the prefent century, flood up in the caufe of truth, 
were {poken of in the highett terms of refpect, by the diffeating 
clergy. The fame regard is due to the gentlemen who now exert 
themfelves for the rights of confcience; and the fame regard will, 
we coubt not, be paid them, by the candid and liberal part of the 
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Art. 18. 4 fhort Account of the wonderful Converfion to Chriftianity 
of Solomon Duitfch, lately a learned Rabbin and Teacher of 
feveral Synagogues. Extraéted from the Original publifhed in 
the Dutch Language by 4im/e/f, and improved with a Preface and 
Remarks, by the Rev. Mr. Burgmann, Minifter of the Proteftant 
Lutheran Chapel in the Savoy. Now firft tranflated into Englifh. 
uzmo. 2s. 0s. Wilkie. 

Mr. Rabbin Duitfch’s converfion is rightly ftyled Wonderful, as it 
proceeded, originally, not from reafon and argument, but trom cer- 
tain agonies and diftreffes both of mind and body *, which, indeed, 
with fome enthufiaits, are denominated Convifions: They are alfo 
called workings of the Spirit, (fill more prefumptuoufly) God’s deal- 
ings, &c. On the whole, it may be queftioned whether Mr. Burg- 
mann will gain much reputation by introducing into this country, a 
tranflation of a vifionary performance ; which can only be acceptable 
among certain of our Settaries, who may think it fomewhat ix their 
Own Way. 

Art. 19. The Preacher’s Direory; or a Series of Subjects 

proper for public Difcourfes, with texts under each Head: To 

which is added a Supplement, containing felect Pafflages from the 

Apocrypha. 4to. Os. Johnfon. 1771. 

Though no author’s name appears in the title-page of this work, 
we find the preface fub{fcribed by that of William Enfield, who is 
already known to the world by fome ingenious and ufeful publica- 
tions. We muft clafs the prefent compilement under the fame deno- 
mination ; as it may prove peculiarly ferviceable to perfons in the mi- 
nifterial office: though others may find benefit from it in converfing 
with the fubjects of {cripture. ‘There may poflibly be a {mall objeétion 
or two raifed againft the writer’s method: fome may think that, as 
his work is folely confined to the declarations of holy writ, a fufficient 
regard is hardly paid, in his plan, tothofe, not merely diitinguifhing, 
but effential and important peculiarities to which its other parts bear 
an immediate regard. Thus, when our Author introduces virtue in 
the general, they may wifh that it fhould not have appeared as if 
it was feparated from its true foundation in piety, or from the pro- 
per charaGer to be given by us, as believers in the New Teitament, 
of every good difpofition and action, as Chrifian virtues. He does, 
however, pay a particular attention, as indeed he ought, to the 
Chriftian {cheme ; and notwithftlanding any fuch objeétion as that 
mentioned above, the performance is, upon the whole, executed 
with care and judgment, and will, we doubt not, be very ac- 
ceptable to thofe for whom it was defigned 

We fhall extend this article no farther than by inferting the paf- 
f2g¢¢ with which the Aathor concludes his preface. 

‘ To fhew (fays he) how far preaching is capable of an agreeable 
and ufeful variety, and to afford thofe who compofe fermons fome 
afiiftance in the choice of fubje&s and texts, is the ccfign of the 
following work. If it be executed with any degree of accuracy, I 
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* Whether there was any degree of mental derangement in the cafe, 


feems to bea matter of fome doubt, 
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claim to myfelf no other merit, than that of one who prefents the 
public with a ufeful map of a country much frequented by travellers, 
J pretend not to be myfelf particularly acquainted with the whole 
of the country which I have defcribed, much lefs to be mafter of any 
art of it. I am fenfible that I may poflibly have omitted many 
paths which are well known to others, and that the plan is capable 
of being much farther enlarged and improved. But the principal 
lines are, I hope, right, and may ferve to fhew thofe who are enter- 
ing upon this journey, what a vait extent of country lies before them, 
and to affilt them in chufing fuch paths as fhall afford them the 
greateft pleafure and advantage. Hi 
MATHEMATICAL. I. 
Art. 20. The Ready Obfervator. By N.D. Falck. 4to. 3s. 
Welles and Grofvenor, Sationers. 1771. 

This treatife is intended to affift the feaman in determining his 
latitude by any altitudes of the fun at any time of the day, inde- 
pendently of a meridional altitude. ‘The object is undoubtedly of 
importance ; and the inftru¢tions and tables here given for that pur- 
pote will be generally acceptable. ‘The Author difclaims the merit 
of invention, and candidly confeffes, that the method here propofed 
was firit fuggefted by Mr. Douwes, a mathematician of Am/terdam ; 
and that it was publifhed in England by Mr. R. Harrifon of Waite- 
haven under the title of Harrijon’s Solar Tables. ‘This pamphlet, 
though eagerly purchafed at its firit publication, was not fo ufeful as 
it might have been, becaufe it wanted feveral tables which were ne- 
ceflary to facilitate the computation. Thefe tables are here fup- 
plied ; their ufe in determining the latitude trom given obfervations, 
and the general rule for this purpofe are {tated and explained by feveral 
examples. The tables are, logarithmic folar tables of half-elapfed 
time, middle time, and rifing, for fix hours, to every minute and 
half-minute ; a table of the fun’s declination; atable of natural 
fines and fecants lefs radius, and a table of common logarithms. 
The Author has likewile given, in his introduction, a table of re- 
fraction, and another of the diftances of the vifible horizon cor- 
re{ponding to altitudes above the furface from 1 to 50 feet. The 
general rule is as follows: 

* Adjuft your quadrant, take precife (or as near as you can) 
tO a minute on your watch, the altitude; which correct from 
refraction, dip, and the fun’s femidiameter, and call it the true 
alutude. Subtract the hours, minutes and feconds of time when 
each altitude was taken, from each other; and half the remainder 
is haif-elapfed time. Subtra& the natural fines of both altitudes 
from each other; and the difference call the remainder. ‘To the 
fecant lefs radius of the latitude by account or fuppofed lati- 
tude, add the fecant lefs radius of the fun’s declination (whether they 
are of one denomination or in Oppotition ;) and that fum is the lo- 
garithm ratio, Add the logarithm ratio, the common logarithm of 
the remainder, and logarithm of half-elapied time into one fum, 
which gives the logarithm of middle time. Tae hours, minutes and 
feconds, anfwering to the logarithm of miadle time, fubtrac& from 
half clapied time; the remainder is that time which the ian had 
rife or aicend to the meridian, when tie greaicit altituaz was taken ; 
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and is called Rifing. Compare the hours and minutes of rifing with 
the apparent time by the watch, and the difference will fhew whether 
the watch is too faftor too flow. From the logarithm of rifing fub- 
tract logarithm ratio, the remainder is a common logarithm. ‘The 
number of this laft logarithm isa natural fine, whofe degrees and 
minutes is that fpace which was wanting of the fun’s meridian alti- 
tude, when the greateft altitude was taken. ‘To the natural fine laft 
found, add the natural fine of the fun’s greateft altitude taken : and 
their fum is the natural fine of the fun’s meridional altitude that day, 
and at the place where the greateft altitude was taken.’ 

‘ ‘Lhe problem is an approximation ; and a meridian obfervation, 
when opportunity offers, will prove the truth of the method bett of 
any thing.’ 

This work, our Author tells us, is only an introdution to a more 
confiderable publication ; and if he meets with encouragement in any 
degree like that with which the generous public has already honoured 
him in his firft attempt, we apprehend it will not long be delayed, 
We feldom hear of £1150 copies fubfcribed for in 3 days application, 
and without a fingle advertifement.’ ‘ This is, indeed, an inftance 
of generofity, as well as of approbation,’ fcarce conceivable. We 
are duly fenfibie of the liberality and candour of the public, and are 
ready to join with Mr. F. in acknowledging, that ‘ Ureat Britain is 
jultly famed for encouraging every laudable undertaking.’ And yet 
we have had occafion to obferve, that publications, as ‘ laudable in 
their defion, and as faithful in their execution,’ as that now before 
us, have, with all the aid of connection, correfpondence, and adver. 
tifement, circulated much more flowly. 

*.* The rule for refolving the problem, which occafioned this 

ublication, together with the neceffary tables for that purpofe, may 
be found in the Naw/ical Almanack for 1771, and the Zadies requifite 
to be ufzd with the Ephemeris. R--S. 
Art. 21. Every Man his own Gauger. By J.Mienden. 1s, 6d, 

Canterbury. Printed for the Author, and fold by Baidwin, &c, 

London, 

This fmall treatife contains five tables with their explications, to- 
gether with fome previous infruciions, that may be ufeful to thofe 
who wifh to be able to eftimate the capacity and contents of divers 
kinds of veffels. The tables are calculated on the fuppoiition that 
all veffels are of acylindric figure. whofe diameters are always re- 
gular; but the Author has premifed rules for praétice, in order to 
find a mean diameter of other veilels, whoie diameters are irregular; 
and he has avoided every thing that might prevent his book from 
being of general ufe to the public. ‘The 1it table contains the fuper- 
ficial contents of diameters, from 1 inch with their tenths, to 12 
inches diameter; from thence, inches and quarters, to 4° inches di- 
ameter. 

Table 2, is the inches contatned in wine an g 
with their half gallons, quarts, pints, and half-pints ; alfo in the 
Winchefter-buthel, half buthel, peck, gallen, quart and pint. 

Table 3, thews the contents, in inches, of the jeveral diameters, 
from 1 inch to 4} taches with their tenths; and from 1 inch to 10 


inches deep. 
Table 
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Table 4, gives the contents in wine and beer meafure from 
4l inches to 12 inches diameter, with their tenths; and from 1 
inch to 20 inches deep, in gallons, quarts, pints and odd inches. 

Table Ss fhews the contents in gallons and odd inches, in wine and 
beer mea‘ure, from 12 to 24 inches, with their quarters; froin 
thence to 40 inches diameter ; and from 1 inch to Gapinches deep. 

The Author obferves, that the calculation of thefe caules has been 
a laborious tafk, and that they are the firft of the kind, which were 
ever attempted, or at leait publithed. R--S: 
Art. 22. A Familiar Introduction to the Theory and Praétice of 

Perfpe&ive By Jofeph Priettly, LL. D. F. R. S. 8v0. 5s. 

boards. Johnion. 

Perfpective is an art equally entertaining and important; and, 
like all others, whofe foundation is mathematical fcience, its prin- 
ciples and practice are capable of the ftrictelt demonftration. It 1s 
juftly to be regreted, that thofe who are tolerably well {killed in 
the theory, find ‘themfelves greatly at a lofs in reducing their know- 
ledge to praétice in particular cafes; and that others, who are adepts 
in the mechanical part of this extenfive fcience, know little of the geo- 
metrical principles on which it is founded. Neither the unékiital- 
nefs of the former, nor the ignorance of the latter, can be reafon- 
ably afcribed to the want of neceflary inftruction in both refpetts. 
But it may be fairly prefumed, that the principles and pradtice have 
ot been fo regularly connected, or comprized within fo {mall a com- 
pafs, as to render the attainment of both fufficiently plain aud ealy. 
Some writers have been immoderately difufe in explaining the teory, 
whilft others have been equally prolix in illuttrating the prafrce of 
perfpetive ; fo that thofe who withed to arrive at a clear idea of 
both, in a fummary way, have fti!l laboured under confiderable difad- 
vantages. Dr. P. propofes to obviaté thefe.difiiculties and inconve- 
niencies: and though we are not of opinion, that his attempt for 
this purpofe is fo well executed as his abilities and application, had 
he allowed himfclf more time, gr" have rendered it; yet, we 
are perfuaded, it will fupply thofe, for whofe ufe it is intended, 
with very ferviceable hints of initraétion and improvement. It is 
not improperly entitled a Faméliar Iutrodufion: and his drawings 

re well calculated to re prefent the general grounds of this uleful 
art to the capacity of the youngeit. “© Tt is by no means intended, 
fays the Author himfelf, to fape srfede other valuable works that 
contain a greater variety of examples, and a detail of particular pro- 
ceiles, which are highly ufeful to thofe who have wee th practice in 
this art.’ ‘ J flatter myfelf, adds he, that, by the help of this intro- 
duction, thofe books will be mack better underitood, and more 
ufeful than ever.’ 

Our reaccrs, perhaps, who employ themfelves in the art of draw- 
ing, will be plesfed with a tran{cript of the following advertifement: 

* 1 have feen, fay s Dr. Prefly, a fubtance, excellently adapted to 
the perpole of wiping from paper the warks of a black lead pencil. 
It touit, ther, efore, be of fing alar uie to thofe who practife drawing. 
It is fold by Mr. Wairne, mathematical inittrument-maker, oppnfite 
the Royal-¥xchange. He {ells a cubical prees, of about hat? an 
inch, tor three {hilli ngs; and, hefays, it will lait feveral years,’ 
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Art. 23. Two Mathematical Effays: the firft on Ultimate Ra- 
tios, the fecond on the Power of the Wedge. By the Rev. Mr. 
Ludlam. Svo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Cadell. . 

Thefe eflays contain feveral juft and ufeful obfervations. In the 
firft, the Author makes fome general remarks on the methods ufed 
by ancient and modern mathematicians in comparing rectilinear 
with curvilinear figures; and he obferves, that, as no part of a 
curve line can ever coincide with a ftrait line, they were obliged 
to recur to other principles than thofe which are derived from the 
elements of common geometry. ‘The ancients made ufe of the me- 
thod of exhauffions, of which we have an example in the fecond pro- 
pofition of ihe twelfth book of Euclid. The argument adopted in 
this method is called redudio ad ab/urdum, which, though ftri@ly lo- 
gical, is always tedious; inafmuch as every propofiuon mutt be 
divided into two cafes, in one of which you are to fhew, that the 
former of the qWantities to be compared together is not greater than 
the Jatter, and in the other, that it is not lefs. Cawalerius *, in 
order to contract this method of reafoning, propofed what is called 
the method of Jndivifibles, in «which he was followed by Dr. Wallis 
and others of the laft century. In this method every line is fuppofed 
to confift of a number of other lines of the /mallef# poffible length ; 
every curve was confidered as a polygon, each of whofe fides is one 
of thofe indivifible lines ; with other like fuppofitions equally abfurd 
and ungeometrical. 'Thefe principles foon led their followers into 
perplexity, and oftentimes into error; nor was it eafy to fix bounds 
to thofe liberties when once introduced. To avoid both the tediouf- 
nefs of the ancients, and the inaccuracy of the moderns, Sir I. New- 
ton introduced what he called the method of prime and ultimate ra- 
tios, the foundation of which is contained in the firft Lemma of the 
firtt book of the Principia. Our Authorapprehends that the difficul- 
ties and controverfies which have been raifed on this fubje@, have been 
owing to the wantof confidering that Sir Haac is in thisLemma laying 
down the definition of a term, and not proving a propofition. He proceeds 
to explain this Lemma after the following manner: ‘ Let there be two 
quantities, one fixed and the other varying, fo related to each other 
that, ift, the varying quantity continually approaches to the fixed 
quantity. 2dly, That the varying quantity does never reach or pafs be- 
yond that whichis fixed. 3dly, That the varying quantity approaches 
nearer to the fixed quantity than by any aflicned difference; then is 
fuch a fixed quantity called the Léwzt of the varying quantity: or in 
a loofer way of fpeaking, the varying quantity may be faid to be a/ti- 
mately equal to the fixed quantity : which phrafe is not to be taken 
in an abfolute literal fenfe, there being no w/timate ftate, no particular 
magnitude that is the w/t:mate magnitude of fucha varying quantity.’ 

The three properties, above laid down, are illuitrated in feveral 
numerical and geometrical examples, for which we refer to the book 
itielf, 

in the fecond effay, the Author premifes and demonftrates 
feveral principles, by means of which he afterwards examines 
the machines commonly maceé ufe of in determining the power 





* See Geometria indivifioilibus promota. Ed. 1635. 
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of the wedge, and gives what he apprehends to be the folution 
of this problem. And he concludes, that the whole force on 
both fides of the wedge, is to the whole force on the back as the 
{quare of the fide of the wedge to the rectangle under half the back 
and the perpendicular height. The problem, he adds, as it is here 
propofed, perhaps, will not fuit any cafe in which the wedge can 
be pradically introduced, but muft ever remain a matter of u/ele/s 


Speculation. ore 
The appendix contains a defcription of two machines, intended to 
fhew the power of the wedge in the cafe before-mentioned. R--S5, 


Art. 24. Direétions for the Use of Hadley’s Quadrant, with Re- 
marks on the Conftruction of that Inflrument. By the Rev. Mr, 
Ludlam. $Svo. 3s. fewed. Cadell. 1771. 

Hadley’s quadrant, or as foreigners call it, the Englifh Oant, 
was firft defcribed by John Hadley, Efg; in a paper given in to the 
Royal Society, May 1731. See Phil. Tranf. No. 42°. In this 
paper he defcribes two reflecting octants, the latter of which does 
not effentially differ from thofe now commonly made. He likewife 
expjains the principles on which thefe initruments were conftructed. 
In a fubfequent paper, Mr. H. gives a very circumitantial account 
of a great number of trials made on board the Chatham yatch, 
whereby the great ufefulnefs of thefe inftruments at ica was fuffici- 
ently proved ; and yet it was at leaft twenty years before they began 
to come inte ufe: fo flow are even the beft improvements in making 
their way againft old prejudices! It appears, from a paper in Sir 
J. Newton’s hand-writing, found in Dr. Hadley’s collection after his 
death, and publithed in No. 465 of the Philolophical Tranfactions, 
that he was the fr/? inventor of thefe reflecting octants ; though Mr. 
Hadley’s great abilities and particular fkill in optics leave no room to 
doubt but that he likewife was an original inventor; and accordingly 
this inftrument has alwas borne his name, After this fhort abitrac&t 
of the hiftory of their invention, Mr. Ludlam proceeds to give an 
account of the feveral forts of reflecting infruments ufed in taking 
angles. And, he obferves, that the beit fice and fort for general 
ufe feems to be thofe of fifteen inches radius, made of mahogony, 
with a brafs plate on the limb for the divifions, The following 
pages contain a minute and accurate defcription of the feveral parts 
of the reflecting octant, together with the apparatus belonging to 
itz. The Author has likewife laid down particular rules for examia- 
ing and adjuiting the glaffes and other parts ofthis inftrument; for 
making obfervations both at fea and land, and for applying it to the 
purpofes of furveying and of meafuring the heights of terreitrial ob- 
jects. To the whole is fubjoined a poiifcript, noting the errors 
which arife from not adjutting the index-glafs. Is is no inconfider- 
able recommendation of the infiruéiions aad rules here given, that 
nothing is directed to be done, bat what has been actually executed ; 
as there will be always fome doubt, that what is propofed upon 
theory only, may not be feafible, when it comes to be tried. And 
if is Certain, that this publication will be as ferviceable in may cafes 
to thofe who sake as co thofe who w/e this inftrument. 

R..5, 
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Art. 26. The Theory of Hadley’s Quadrant, or Rules for .the 
Contiru€tion and Ufe of that Inftrument demonflrated. By Mr, 
Ludlam. tvo. 1s. 6d, Cadell. 1771. 

The Author’s own advertifement will be a fufficient account of this 
{mall traét, ‘ The following theets are defigned as a fupplement to 
the Direions for the Use ¥ Hadley's Quadrant, &c. ‘That trat is 
intended to thew the practical part, this to thew the theory. Each 
part being thus printed feparatelv, the maker and prattic ‘al obferver 
will not be perplexed with abftrufe demonftrations in nowife neceflary 
for them; nor the man of icience find the reafoning interrupted 
and ob{cured by matters foreign to the theory.’ AR 
Art..26. A new Syltem of r 'vaélical Arithmetic, in three Parts, 

&c. calculated forthe Ule of Schools and Men of Byfinefs. By 

William Scott. 8vo. 38. cd. Hooper. 1771. 

Every new fy/tem of Arithmetic has fomething peculiar to itfelf, to 
plead in its favour. Authors generally anticipate, and attempt to ob- 
viate, the objeétions that may be offered againft every fucceflive pub- 
lication of the fame nature. The f/an is more rational and better 
adapted to form an arithmetician; or greater care has been taken 
in the execution ; the rules are more concifely or more clearly ex- 
prefied ; and the purchater either faves expence or gains proportion- 
able improvements. We mean not to urge thefe remarks in deroga- 
tion from the merit of the work before us. The Author, it nuit be 
acknowledged, has comprized a very reafonable quantity in a fmall 
compals ; and has fubjoined feveral tables, which may be of great 
ufe, not only to young fcholars, but to proficients in arithmetic: 
he has liewife added the method of their conftruction together with 
examples of their ufe. R 

MISCELLANEOUS, — 

Art. 27. The Lottery ai/p'ayed, or the Adventurer’s Guide, 
8vo. 1s. Printed for Caldwell and Co, and fold by Towers, 
Cripplegate, 

We are jorry that the frequent returns of lotteries in this kingdom 
fhould render neceffary publications of this kind; ‘ thewing the ori- 
gin, nature, and management of the State Lottery ; the errors and 
lofés incident to the arawing, regiflering, and examining ; the me- 
thed of guarding againft their pernicious efe&s, and of recovering 
prizes, hitherto fun k thi ‘ovch imperfect intelli igence or lofs of tickets: 
alfo, the nature of infuring tickets, with rules for eftimating the pre- 
mim, at any period of the di rawing ; to whichis added, a co ncife view 
of all the State Lotteries tothe preient time.’ The title, we acknow- 
ledge, led us to expect fomething fcientific and intereiting : the 
the general principles on which hesveré ies are founded; the calcula- 
tions s whereby they ure formed ; the ends they are deiigned to an- 
{wer ; the inconveniences attending them; the real value of the ad- 
venturer’s expectation, according to the different fchemes propofed ; 
and a variety of fach fubjects occurred to us, when this pampalet 
came tohand, We hope that thefe cre net fome of the materials which 
our Author had taken much time and labour in collecting, and which, 
from a redundancy of more ufeful matter, he was obliged to exclude. 
His readers will very much regret, that the multiplicity of other con- 

cerns, and the hurry of pu! plication, (to ferve adventurers in the lait 
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jottery,) fhould have prevented his intermixing fuch articles as thefe, 
by which the prefegt work might have been rendered more generally 
inflru€tive and entertaining. Thofe, however, who are curious to 
know the minutia attending the conduét of lotteries, from the firit 
fubfeription for tickets, to the final decifion of their fate, will find 
ample fatisfacticn in this effay. ‘To the preface of theAuchor, iu its 
recommendation. the editors likewife add, that, ‘ belides the capi- 
tal lofes and mifchicfs this effay is calculated to prevent with re- 

ard to prizes and infurance, the adventurer (how well foever he may 
think himfelf already acquairted with the nature of the lottery) will 
meet with fuch infru@tions in it, as will fave him more than the trifle 
this pamphlet will coft him, if he has (or fhould ever purchafe) but 
three numbers in the lottery.’ 

The public, in general, will enite with us in lamenting, that the 
method of raifing fupplies, by fub/criptions and lotteries, began ‘oon 
after the Revolution ; (the firlt State Lottery being in the year 1694 ;) 
yet they will find many reafons to extenuate, though none are fuffi- 
cient to juitify, fuch mifguided policy: and they will be ready to 
draw aveil over the errors and weaknefles of the rcign of William III. 
inttead of fpeaking contemptuoufly (as this Author does) of ¢ the 
encomiums fome writers have Javifhed on this prince,’ and running 
an odious paralic! between tha: period and the prefent, by way of 


panegyric on the latter. R--s, 
itt. 28. dn Effay oa the Theory of Money. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 
1771. 


The profefied defign of this well-written effay is to illufrate the 
political influence of money, and to point out its various effects upon 
induiiry, manners, and che different fpecies Of governments eftab- 
lihed among mankind. Money the Author calls Univerfal Mer- 
chandife, becaute it can, in all civilized nations, be exchanged for 
every fpecies of productions ; auc, he obferves, that it fhould have 
the following qualities: ‘ 1ft, It fhould be rare and uncommon ; 
that a {mal]l quantity of it may ferve as an equivalent to a2 much 
greater of any other produciion ; and be eafily tranfported from one 
country to another, 2d, That it fhould not wear or be ealily coun- 
terfeited. 3d, That it be divifibie, 1 order to facilitate its ufe; 
for this reafon, metals are preferred to precious ftones, which cannot 
be divided into proportionable parts.’ 

The Author has given the following abfiract of the fubje&s treated 
of inthis efiay, iil, The nature of public banks, together with 
the advantaces and difadvantages of them. <d, Circulation ; its 
natUre and its effects upon national incuiry, the diferent fpecies of 
government, arts, iciences and morals of a nation. 3d, ‘he pro- 
portion between the quantity of circulation and the price of provi- 
fions, labour, &c. ath, The proportion between metals, generally 
ufed, from whence the theory of coinage will be deduced. 5th, 
The proportion between the quantity of circulation and that of the 
taxes, 

It muft be acknowledged, that the Author of this effay is an inge- 
nious and able writer, and that he hes thrown out feveral obferva- 
tions, which merit the public attention. But we are forry, at 
the fame time, to remark, that he writes too much like a theorift ; 
advancing 
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advancing many pofitions which are very doubtful, and fome which 
are anqueitionably contrary to fact and experience. There is one 
principle, in particular, that feems to lie at the foundation of a great 
part of his reafoning, and often recurs in feveral parts of his elabo- 
rate performance, which, in our opinion, is evidently groundlefs. 
Population (and he repeats the fentiment once and again) depends 
on circulation; and as the latter increafes, the former increafes like- 
wife. ‘* The number of inhabitants, fays he, will be in proportion 
to the facility of fubfifting ; and the facility of fubtfting in propor- 
tion to that of exchanging one commodity for another ; and this 
finally in proportion to the quantity of circulation either of money 
or-of paper currency.’—‘ Every country in Europe is peopled in pro- 
portion to the quantity of circulation.’—* There are now ten towns 
for one that was ten centuries ago ; we are therefore furprifed, how 
fo many learned men could imagine that our population declines.’ 

We are fully perfuaded, however furprifing 1t may be to this 
writer, that it is indeed the lamentable fact, (and we believe it is 
capable of the ftricteit demonftration,) that population has been upon 
the decreafe in this country for feveral years paft, and that this de- 
creafe has been very confiderable. 

Our limits will not allow a critical examination of the Author’s 
reafoning in other particulars, We will therefore conclude with 
juft mentioning another fentiment, which, to fay the leaft of it, is 
very controvertible, and which, it is certain, will not hold univer- 
fally, viz. * The induftry of a nation will be in: proportion to the 
quantity of circulation.” We apprehend, that in fome degree, and 
within certain limits, this may be the cafe. But there is a maximum, 
beyond which it fails. 
ArT. 29. Charaéter of the English Nation, drawn by a French 

Pen. Ina Lettertoa Friend. svo. 6d. Bath. Hazard. 1771. 

This French pen is that of the Abbe Richard, whefe Natural Hi/- 
tory of the Air and Meteors, in © vols. t2mo. we fummarily 
analiied in the Appendix to our 43a volume, page 534. This 
philoiophical goflip, as we there oblerved, not confining himfeif to 
to the atmo/phere, frequently enters within doors, and draws, at his 
leifure, the phyfical, moral, and even political charatters of his nu- 
merous hoiis. In the article above referred to, we amufed ourfelves, 
and pofibly our readers, by copying a feature or two of the picture 
which he gives of our countrymen. Thofe who, after the view of 
this {pecimen, may be ftill curious to fce the figure of an Englifhman 
drawn at full length, and properly fhaded and coloured, we refer to 


the prefent pamphlet. 2 


Art. 30. The Life of Servetus. By Jaques George de Chau 
pié. Being an Article of his Hiftorical Di€tionary, printed at 
Amflerdam, &c. in the Year 1756. Tranflated from the French, 
by James Yair, Minifter of the Scoz’s Church in Campvere. 8vo. 
4s. Baldwin. 171. 

The cruel fate of this unhappy Spaniard, hath drawn down a 
general odium on the charatter of that famous reformer John Calvin, 
to whole intolerant ipirit it was chiefly and inconteftably owing that 
poor Servetus was brought to his Fiery TRIAL, for maintaining 
the unity of the Supreme Being, in oppofition to the Athanafian 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity. 
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It is dificult to determine whether the principle of religious per~ 
fecution be moft wicked, or moft weak.—Calvin, imagining Serve- 
tus to be wandering in darknefs and error, feems to have concluded, 
that no light would fo furely guide him to the truth, as that of a 
bonfire, in which the convert himfelf was to be the principal faggot. 
How abominable, and, at the fame time, how abfurd! 

The defign of this performance feems to be grounded on the ho- 
neft maxim of giving the Devil his due. The Author is a moderate 
apologilt for Calvin; whofe infamy he endeavours to le‘fen, _by 
placing the whole weight of the odiam incurred by this diabolical 
tranfaction, in equal proportions, on the fhoulders of the civil ma- 

iftrates of Geneva, in connection with Calvin, as joint agents in 
the fame att of perfecution and tyrany. It 1s certain that Calvin, 
great as his power and influence was in that city, did not, and 
could not, alone, bring the unfortunate heretic to the flake; but 
what extenuation of his* crime can be drawn trom this circum- 
tance? As much as might with equal reafon have been pleaded by 
any one of the Jews lately. executed for the robbery and murder at 

Chelfea, ‘ I did not fingly perpetrate the fact, for we were adl con- 

cerned +! 

In fine, we fee candour itfelf may be engaged in a bad caufe ; 
and we muft add, that, with our ftrong feclings and extreme abhor- 
rence of religious perfecution, we cannot but think, that next to the 
guilt of an actual commiffion of this horrible crimeis that of endea- 
vouring to leflen its odium, by any degree of palliation: for what is 
it, but an apology for the worit kind of MuRDER ? 

Art. 31. The Life of Lamenther. A true Hiltory. Containing 
a juft Account of the many Misfortunes fhe underwent, occafioned 
by the ill Treatment of an unnatural FatTHer. 8vo. 6s. half 
bound. Evans. 1771. 

Lamenther (or Lament-her) is the name affumed by the writer, 
who appears to have been, from her infancy, the miferable objeé& of 
her own parent’s unnatural perfecution. She does not mention her 
father’s name at length, but ftyles him ‘ Mr. W-—, of C—- Inn.» 

* This apologiit acknowledges, that * the Reformer had kept the 
principles he had imbibed in the church of Rome, concerning the 
punifiment of heretics; and that he was perfuaded, in good earnett, 
that they were to be extirpated by the {word.’ But, it feems, the 
cperation of the /word, literally ipeaking, was a method’ too mild 
and gentle to be ufed by thefe ely extirparors ! 

+ Calvin's apologift urges, very ftrongly, the general prevalency 
of the perfecuting principle, in the time of this reformer. So far 
from being peculiar to Calvin, he fays, ‘ it was the reigning opinion 
of the moft celebrated and the moft moderate divines: it was the 
Opinion of all Protcitant churches.’—Ve are afraid there is too 
much truthin this. But how little reafon, then, have we, ina more 
enlightened age, to look with a blind reverence, upon every thing 
done and enadted by t' carly reformers of the church of Rome; who, 
while they were fo zeaioully employed in abolithing mere external 
ceremovies, could not And in their hearts to renounce her intolerant, 
bloody prir ‘nle of Pe «SECU TION for CONSCIENCE-SAKE ! 

This 
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This monfer is here reprefented as having treated his child with 
fuch deterinined and continued barbarity as exceeds all that itory 
ever related *, or that imagination can conceive: inflicting upon 
her every torment that hunger, nakednefs, and blows can produce, 
without total depravation of life: and even that feems to have been 
nearly hazarded at times, when the wretched fufierer hardly efcaped 
with droken ribs, and other injuries, of which fhe fays the can never 
recover.~-Poor Lamenther tells us, indeed, fuch a tale as, in fome 
of its circumitances of cruelty, feems beyond credibility ; and yet 
we fear there is but too much truth in it. We hope, however, for 
the credit of human nature, that the fuffering writer’s refentiment 
of the irreparable injuries fhe has received, may have hurried her 
on to reprefent her wicked and worfe than brutal parent, in colours 
fomewhat blacker than his natural hue: though there feems bat 
little room to doubt that his complection is Bath exough. 

Ait. 32. An authentic and circumflantial Narrative of the aftonife- 
ing Tranfa&tions at Stockwell, in the County of Surrey, on the 6th 
and 7th of January, 1772.—Publifhed with the Confent of the 
Family and other Parties concerned, to authenticate which the 
original Copy is figned by them. 8vo. 6d. Marks. 

The refurrection of the Cock-lane Ghoft. 

NoveEtuts. 

Art. 33. Love in a Nunnery; or, the fecret Hiftory of Mifs 
Charlotte Hamilton, a young Lady ; who, after a variety of uncom- 
mon Incidents, was forced into a Convent, &c. &c. 12mo. 2 Vols, 
5s. Rofon. 

A fhamele!s catch-penny jobb, meanly pilfered from old novels, 
and nunnery-tale books. The ftory of the pretended Mifs Hamilton 
is wholly tranfcribed from the Englith tranflation of a well-known 
French Romancer, by the Chevalier de Monchy, entitled Te Fortu- 
mate Country Maid. 

Art. 34. The Oxonian: or, the Adventures of Mr. G. Edmunds, 
Student of Oxford. By a Member of the Univerfity. 1zmo. 2 
Vols. 5s. Rofon. 

Another production of equal merit with the forecoing article ; 
partly ftolen from the Adventures of Charies Careleis +, E. fy We 
fuppofe the Bookfelier has been taken in for thefe two pretended nw 

ieces, by fome genius who, perhaps, would have out-cur!’d Cul 
himfelf, had they been co-temporaries. 

Arte 35. The unfafbionable Wife. 12m0. 2 Vols. 6s. Lowndes. 

i772. 

Thefe volumes contain fo much intrigue and bufinefs, that they 
cannot fail of being highly acceptable to a multitude of readers. 

Art. 30. Female Frailt;; or, the Hittory of Mifs Wrough- 

ton. i12zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. 1772. Noble. 

To judge from this performance, one would imagine, that wo- 
men were mere objects of luxury and voluptuoufnels; and that boih 
the fexes had nothing to which they fhould attend but the giory of 


al 





—_— ——-- —_-- 


* His horrid barbarity naturally reminds us of the cruelties practils 


‘ed by the Brownriggs, on a miferable orphan ; but this wretch ices 


to have far out-done even the Brownriggs ! 
+ See Review, vol. xxx, p. .28, 
con juel, 
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conquefts the rivalfhip of beauty, the garniture of drefs, and the 
arts of feduction ; and, in fine, to practice all the allurements that 
work upon the fenfes. It mutt be allowed, however, that the wri- 
ter has related an affecting ftory, the moral of which 1s comprized in 


. Per " oe r 
the following catitions to readers of both fexes : The woman who | 


thinks herfelf the moft virtuous of her fex, and who prefumes upen 
her own ftrength, may, by granting the man, whom fhe fondly loves, 
improper (though feemingly trifling) liberties, be led into a fituation 
which fhe can never remember but with horror and fhame:—Never 
put yourfelf into any man’s power; nor let any man with to ¢ry the 
woman whom he intends to marry.’—The virtuous Farr, we appre- 
hend, will not think the writer meant any compliment to the fex by 
the latter part of this advice ; or, indeed, by the general plan of 
his work; which affords a melancholy exhibition of Female Frailty. 

Art. 37. The Advantages of Deliberation; or, the Folly of 

‘Indiferetion. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed, Robinfon and Ro- 

berts. 1772. 

To render his performance interefting, our Author has ventured 
beyond the bounds of probability and nature: But though, by this 
means, he may create the furprize, and roufe the curiofity, of vel- 
gar readers, the extravagance of the events he has produced will 
neceflarily difguit thofe who can jndge of what may happen in real 
lite, and who know the principles and motives of human condua. 
Art. 38. The Perplexities of Riches. 12mo. 5s. fewed. 

Robinfon and Roberts. 1771. 

In this publication, there is nothing that bears the moft diftant 
allufion to its title. The perplexities wh‘ch its hero is reprefented to 
have undergone, were evidently the confequences of vicious and un- 
happy paifiions, and did not flow from the poffeffion of wealth. For 
riches and moral turpitude are not neceffarily connected. The ftyle 
in which itis written is fecble and languid; it difplays no knowledge 
of fathionable life, and, after the moft diligent perufal, we can 
find in it no circumflances that render itin the fmalleft degree in- 
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terefting or valuable. St . 


Art. 39. The married Vidtim; or, the Hiftory of Lady Vil- 
lars. A Narrative founded on Facts. I-mo. 2 vols. 55, 
fewed. Hookham. 1772. 

In thefe volumes, the reader is prefented with fcenes of diftrefs ; 
but, as they are pourtrayed withcut paflion, they make no impreffion 
on his heart, The Author, without fenfibility or genius, fhould not 
have entered on the tak of defcribing the human mind under the 
agitation of anxieties aad emotions which he could not feel. Sen- 
timents deflitute of delicacy, adventures difrefsful, but unnatural, 
and without propricty, and expreffions coarfe and inelegant, can 
never awaken the affections, and excite a tender fympathy. 

Art. 40. The Trial, or the Hifto:y-of Charles Horton, Efq, 

By aGenileman. 12me. 3 Vels. gs. Vernor.’. 1772, 

This performance recommends itielf by the chaftity of its fenti- 
ments, the variety of its charaéters, and the propriety of its ex- 
preilion. Jt is, indeed, a beautiful difplay of the judgment and 
fenfibility of its Author. 

St ° Art. 
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PoETICAL. 

Art. 41. En Epiftle from Mrs. B¥***y to bis R¥**] H*#ETEG 
the D*** of Ct*******d: or Beauty icourging Rank. 4to. 158, 
Battefon. 1772. 

Some catch-penny Rhimer has made the poor abandoned * Mrs. 

Baily fcold and abufe her royal deferter moft outragioufly : the viru- 

_ lence of Hillingfgate in the numbers of Grubftreet. 





S ERM ON $&. 

I. Repentance the only Condition of final Accrptance,—before the dif- 
fenting Clergy, at Mill-hill Chapel, in Leeds, Sept. 18, 1771. 
By W. Graham, M.A. 1s. Johnfon. 

U. The Neceffity of Charity,—at St. Bartholomew’s Chapel, for the 
Benefit of the Children of the Charity School in Birmingham, 
May 12,1771. By John Adamthwaite, A. M. of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. Birmingham printed, and fold by Aris, fold alfo 
by Becket, &c. in London. 

III. At the new Meeting-houfe near Chelwood in Somerfetthire, 
Nov. 1771, on the Death of the Rev. Mr. David Lewis, Diffent- 
ing Minifter at French Hay, near Briltol. By Lewis Lewis. 
8vo. 6d. Cadell, &c. 

IV. At Williamfburg, May 5, 1771, for the Benefit of a Fund to 
fupport the poor Widows and Orphans of Clergymen in Virginia. 
By S. Henley, Profeflor of moral Philofophy, in William and 
Mary College. 4to, 6d, Payne, Davies, &c, 

Art. 42. An Altempt to reftore the true reading and rendering 
of the laft Verfe of the 4th Chapter of Nehemiah. Before the 
Univerfity of Oxford, at St Mary’s, Sept. 29, 1771. By John 
Hopkins, B. D. Vicar of Cropredy, and late Fellow of Pembroke 
College. $vo. 6d. Rivington. 

*.* The words which the Author has endeavoured to illuftrate 
fiand thus in our prefent tranflation: So merther I, nor my brethren, 
nor my fervants, nor the men of the guard which followed me; none of us 
put off our clothes, faving, that every one put them off for wafhing. 
As the laft clauie of this verfe conveys a fenfe which appears very 
trifling, and even abfurd, Mr. Hopkins feeks for a more commo- 
dious fignification, and fuppofes that it ought to be rendered, every 
maz with bis fword in the right hand, or (more grammatically) of the 
right band, ‘This conftruétion he hath fo well fupported by a diffe- 
rent tranflation of one word, a conjectural emendation of another, 
and feveral collateral obfervations, that there can be little doubt of 
the juftneds and truth of his cricicifm. He has added fome judicious 
remarks concerning the text of the Old Teftament, the importance 




































of fiudying the Hebrew language, and the manner in which the {, 


knowledge of it ought to be applied. _ -_— oo am 

“Errata in this Month’s Review, viz, Jn the account of Mr. Jones’s 
Perfian Grammar, p. 39, par. 3, 1. 21, dele their. P. 41, 1. 34, 
from the bottom, for del, r. did; and for delfrib,.r. dilfrib, P. 22, 


ar. 3. r. and it would undoubtedly have been for the intereit of 
the learner, if he had added, &c, 


—_— 





* There is an ambiguity in this word, on which the reader is left 
to put his own conitruction. 





